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“THE WAR OF THE ROSES.” 


BY DAISY HOWARD. ’ 


‘¢ Wuart dress will you wear to Mrs. Hilton’s 
to-night, Rose ?”’ 

‘*T do not know, dear Carro; indeed I have 
not given it a thought, and would much rather 
remain at home than mingle with the gay to- 
night.” 

“* Not attend the most splendid party of the 
season! Why, Rose Traverse, are you crazy, 
child? Stay at home, indeed, and give your 
famous rival, Rose Arlington, a chance to cap- 
tivate your handsome Ernest ? 
perfectly lovely—not your noble beauty, dar- 
ling—buta tiny, blue-eyed, golden-haired fairy, 
beautiful as rose-tinted evening clouds, or like 
one of those glorious crimson and gold sunsets 
we saw last year in the land of sunny skies— 
bright Italia. But pshaw! Rose, I cannot be 
poetical. Ihave mentioned the two most beau- 
tiful things my eyes ever rested upon, and now 
am at the ‘end of my string,” always except- 
ing the beautiful slumbrous light in your own 
glorious dark eyes, darling. What ails your 
eyes to-night, Rose Traverse? Their look is 
wierd and unearthly.’’ 

**T feel saddened, Carro. Emma Hade’s fool- 
ish talk about Ernest’s devotion to Miss Arling- 
ton last night has grieved me.”’ 

‘Never heed her words, Rosie dear; she is 
a mischief-maker, and would make trouble be- 
tween you and Ernest Clare. The little vixen! 
I could twist her neck off.’’ 

‘* Fy, fy, Carro! that is rough and unusual 
language from your sweet lips. But tell me— 
did you not think Ernest too devoted, as Emma 
said, to this Southern belle, when his hand and 
heart are pledged to another ?’’ 

‘‘ Well, he certainly was attentive to Miss 
Arlington; but she was quite as attentive to 
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him—she did not give him a chance to leave 
her. I passed them during the evening, atid 
Ernest made a movement as though about to 
join me, when /a belle yellow hair chained him 
again, to answer some question regarding the 
gayeties of his ‘ beautiful city.’ I foresee very 
plainly, Rosie, that I shall honor that deceitful 
little Arlington with my most cordial hatred.’’ 

‘*Not so fast, Carro. I think, for so very 
small a lady as you are, you are talking pretty 
large about this young stranger.” 

‘*You are right, Rosie. Touseoneof George’s 
elegant expressions, I believe I have been talk- 
ing rather ‘ high falutin;’ but, Rose, you can- 
not imagine the wiles of that girl—remember 
you have only met her once. When Captain 
Acton came to claim her hand for a promised 
dance, she actually filled Ernest’s arms so that 
he would be obliged to await her return—bonu- 
quets, fans, handkerchiefs, opera-cloaks, and 
even her gloves. I had half a mind to send 
one of the servants with Miss Mason’s compli- 
ments, and ask if he did not need some one to 
help him bear his burden.”’ 

**Oh, Carro Mason, you are incorrigible, 
You make me laugh, even while swallowing 
down a sob. Ido not grieve because Ernest 
finds pleasure in the society of another—as you 
know I am not of a jealous nature—neither do 
I grieve because I have not moral courage to 
give up the love of Ernest Clare; but for the 
reason that it has shaken my faith in human 
nature. If Ernest, with his noble soul and 
high, brave spirit, can be so easily won to for- 
get the love of years, who can we trust ?’’ 

‘* Bide a wee, sweet cousin, bide a wee. He 
loves not Rose Arlington; he loves but the 
bright crimson rose of his boyhood’s idolatry— 
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sweet Rose Traverse ; he is but captivated by | 


her wondrous beauty.” 

**T care not, Carro; I will not have a share 
in the heart which once was all my own. I 
will release him from the vows made in the old 
Cathedral in Rome if they press too heavily upon 
his spirit ; one word from his own lips, and he 
is free as air.”’ 

The cousins were in a sumptuous chamber 
in the house of Rose Traverse. Rich crimson 
damask curtains shaded the window, throwing 
a warm ruddy glow over the two fair faces. A 
carpet of crimson and white, with flowers so 
rich in coloring, one could fancy Flora herself 
had flung her treasures over it with no sparing 
hand, rich clusters of crimson roses and convol- 
vulus, mingled with the trailing myrtle, whose 
bright green contrasted beautifully with the 
glowing flowers, almost winning one to stoop 
and gatherthem. Carro stood before the grate, 
with her forehead bent upon the marble mantel, 
beating an impatient tattoo upon the floor with 
her restless little feet. Rose sat before a rose- 
wood writing-desk, thickly strewn with manu- 
script. Her magnificent black hair was pushed 
back from the white temples, and the crimson 
lips were tightly compressed’; the sweet face 
wearing a look of weariness and pain. The rich 
glow on her cheek almost shamed the bright 
rose-colored dressing-gown which fell from the 
glistening shoulders. Her white hand almost 
flew over the paper till arrested by Carro. 

** Rose, put away your writing, and let us to 
our toilet. Ernest will be here, and you know 
he dislikes to wait.” 

**T shall not go out to-night, but will assist 
you in one moment, Carro.”’ 

**Rose Traverse, I don’t love you one bit; 
you are too provoking!” And Carro flung 
herself into a chair, saying: ‘‘I will not go 
unless you do—that I am determined on. 
want to give the Arlington a chance to win 
from you the noblest heart the sun shines 
upon !’’ and glittering tears rolled over Carro’s 
bright face. 

_ Rose left her seat, and in one moment her 

arms were around the loving girl. ‘‘Carro, I 
do not wish to grieve you, and would rather go 
with you than see these wasted tears. I do 
not feel like going into a crowd to-night, and 
was very anxious to finish this manuscript, and 
have it in the hands of the compositor at an 
early hour to-morrow; besides, I have promised 
to write a sketch for the Magazine, and 
you know I[ never fail to meet an engagement. 
Ernest, too, he only comes because he deems it 
his duty, not from choice.” 
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“Now, Rose, you wrong him. It is only in 
her presence that he feels the spell of this 
Southern beauty. Please, Rosie, come to-night, 
just to make me happy. I will copy all day 
to-morrow for you, if you do.”’ 

Rose could not withstand the pleading eyes, 
and sadly she gathered up the scattered papers 
and replaced them in the desk. 

‘*T will go with you, Carro, if only for the 
sake of making my little cousin happy.” 

“How you seem to love those tiresome 
papers, Rose! One could fancy you had to 
write for a living.’’ 

‘*No, darling, I do not have to toil for my 
daily bread, but I have to write to satisfy the 
cravings of my restless heart, which is ever 
clamoring, write—write. I could no more keep 
from writing, than you can keep from singing 
all day long, my happy Carro. I love to hear 
your rich voice, clear and sweet as the bulbul’s 
song.”’ 

Carro flew round like a bird—first dressing 
the tiny feet in white satin slippers, that surely 
must have been handed down to her from Cin- 
derella, so small and beautiful they were. 

Rose stood before the mirror, and as she 
gazed upon her own rare lovliness, she mur- 
mured in a tone too low for Carro’s busy ears— 
‘¢ They tell me of my soul’s lofty gifts, and yet 
they could not win my love—that would not 
change.” She removed the golden comb, and 
the glittering mass of shining hair fell rippling 
almost to her feet. She smoothed it with her 
soft hand till it shone like the mirror in which 
she gazed, then the white fingers wandered 
through it and rapidly it grew into broad mas- 
sive braids, which she bound about her brow 
in the shape of a coronet, and gathering the 
whole into a heavy knot behind—the task was 
done. She robed her beautiful form in a dress 
of amber satin. She clasped a diamond neck- 
lace upon her snowy throat, the bright, glitter- 
ing gems answering the light in her purplish 
black eyes. Taking from the waxdrobe a white 
silk opera-cloak, she tied it carelessly around 
her neck, saying: ‘‘ Now, Carro, I am ready. 
I will go into the drawing-room and play over 
that new song til! you come down.” 

** Oh, Rose, how quickly you do dress. I am 
not near ready yet. Please send Amy to me. 
I want ber to dress my hair.” 

Rose crossed to the servant’s hall, and send- 
ing Amy te the tiny sprite who could rot robe 
her dainty limbs under an hour’s time, she 
passed into the drawing-room. The room lay 
in shadow, lighted only from the hall. Rose 
sat down to the piano. Her song was mourn- 
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fully sad, then the rich voice surged through 
the lofty rooms, appealingly, almost wailingly. 
Poor Rose, her heart caught the trick of the 
song’s sadness, and her head sank upon the 
instrument, and bright tears fell upon the rich 
dress. Ere she was aware, a Voice thrillingly 
low was whispering, ‘‘ Rose, darling,’’ and 
passing his arm around her, the proud head 
was laid upon the breast of Ernest Clare, and 
the sweet tear-stained face pressed against his 
own. Rose sought to free herself from his em- 
brace, though her heart thrilled at the sound of 
the loved voice, as does a harp-string when too 
rudely touched. 

He led her into the hall under the brilliant 
gas-light, and gazed sadly upon the drooping 
head and snowy brow, and murmured, ‘‘ Rose, 
you are peerlessly beautiful to-night.” 

At this moment Carro came tripping down 
the stairs. ‘‘ lam happy to see you, Sir Knight 
of the eagle eye. DoI not look passing well, 
Lord Ernest? I mean to walk straight into 
the heart of Captain Acton to-night, so the Ar- 
lington had best look to herself, or her harp 
will yet be ‘ hung upon the willows.’ But here 
is the carriage, let us to the banquet.” 

There was a baneful light in Rose Arlington’s 
eyes, as the cousins entered the room leaning 
upon the arm of the handsome, regal-looking 
man she was trying to win from his allegiance. 
The glorious beauty of Rose Traverse was ac- 
knowledged by all. A subdued murmur of 
admiration followed her wherever she moved. 
The heart of Ernest Clare was at rest; he felt 
that the eyes of Rose Arlington had lost their 
spell. The ‘‘war of the roses’’ was like to 
end, our bright, crimson rose coming out vic- 
tor, though we must confess the ‘‘ war’? was 
(as Carro said) all on the ‘‘ Arlington’s’’ side. 
Willthe war be atanend? Time willshow. It 
is said that a “‘ pair of bright eyes with a dozen 
glances suffice to subduea man, toenslave him ; 
they dazzle and bewilder him, so that the past 
becomes forgotten.”’ * 

Ernest Clare was happier to-night than he 
had been for many weeks; he determined to 
show Miss Arlington no attention; in very 
truth her eyes seemed to have lost their spell, 
overshadowed by the radiant beauty of our own 
bright Rose. But ah, who can compute the 
power that lies in curls of a golden hue, and 
eyes of melting softness? The hand of Rose 
Traverse was claimed for a dance by a white- 
haired hero of many battles, General G——, 
one who admired her above all women, though 
his love for her was that of a father for his 
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movements and noble face of his boyhood’s 
love, his manhood’s idolatry, when a beautiful 
hand was laid upon his arm, and dewy eyes 
looked sadly into his own. 

‘*Have you forgotten my presence, Ernest ? 
You have not sought me once to-night. Come, 
let us’ promenade, I have something to tell 
you;” and the arm of the syren was linked 
within his own. ’ 

Once more busy tongues were whispering of 
his devotion to Miss Arlington, and sundry 
black, biue, and gray eyes were directed to the 
face of Rose Traverse. But the pride of Rose 
suffered her to make no change in her de- 
meanor. Her smile was sweet and calm as it 
ever was, and her step unfaltering. 


Again Rose and Carrd are seated by the fire 
in the former’s pleasant chamber. By mutual 
consent the name of Ernest Clare was not 
mentioned. 

‘* You look weary and tired, Carro, and it is 
one o’clock ; I think you had better retire.” 

** And you, Rose ?”’ 

‘**T shall write to-night ; the spell is upon me, 
and I could not sleep.’’ 

‘Oh, Rose dear—-but I shall not waste words, 
my head aches dreadfully, so I will to bed, per- 
chance I may dream of my brave captain ;”’ and 
laughing merrily she said ‘‘ good-night.”” A 
few moments and the pretty head was laid 
upon the pillow, a few more, and the white 
lids closed wearily over the eyes so like in hue 
to the blue bells and violets of her own dear 
home. 

And Rose? Without disrobing she unlocked 
the writing desk, and drew forth the unfinished 
manuscript ; rapidly the pen travelled over the 
paper, and at last it was complete. 

‘* And now for the promised sketch; what 
shall it be?” she soliloquized. ‘‘I must write 
it, though it be but half a column, for I have 
given my promise. Ah me, how shall the 
aching head and weary heart improvise matter 
to please the multitude’? I fear me it will be 
but a dreary plaint.”’ 

Tis ever thus with earth’s children. Like 
Rose, they must labor on, though the pain at 
their heart grows more unbearable; the an- 
guished face must wear a smile, the lip must 
be ever gay, lest the cold world should see, 
and the ‘‘lookers on in Venice’’ comment. 
How little recks the world, as it reads and 
either praises or condemns the writer—how 
little, we ask, do they who read know how oft 
from an aching and deeply anguished ,heart, 
those words have sprung, the bitterness of 
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whose lot no tongue can tell, over whose well- 
nigh broken heart-strings sweep mighty sor- 
rows, whose path is encompassed by sorrow- 
clouds for evermore, that path which perchance 
their tender feet must tread alone? Alone—is 
there not avolumeinthe word? Can the heart 
not suffice to itself alone and unaided, can it 
not work out this mighty problem of life? Can- 
not woman, like man, pour out the glorious 
beauty of her soul, and in fame find happiness ? 
No, no, forever no! Ah, ’tis sympathy and 
love a woman’s heart craves. She longs for 
love and tender care ; she longs to be protected 
and watched over, else she droops, and the 
brightness passes from her life forever, and 
ends in eternal night. 

All things must have an end. Rose wrote 
the last word of the coveted sketch, sealed and 
directed it. Then she wrote a note to Ernest 
Clare, releasing him from his vows, and giving 
back his plighted troth. It was hard to give 
up the love of years, but she could not share a 
divided heart. Throwing up the window she 
knelt beneath it, inhaling greedily the pure air, 
unmindfal that the chill winter wind blew 
upon her uncovered neck. The face wore a 
weary look, and in the deep eyes there slum- 
bered a wondrous woe. She had vowed to for- 
get Ernest—could she? Wherefore, after the 
vow was made, did the heart clamor for the 
loved presence—the gentle tones whose music 
lingered everywhere ? 

“The night is glorious, but my heart is 
breaking. Ah, Ernest, Ernest—why should 
thine eyes come between me and the midnight 
heavens ’—must I kneel forever beneath this 
starry sky a mourner like to-night? Tell 
me, ye glittering stars, and thou, bright, cold 
moon, will happiness ever dwell in my heart 
again? All! all is changed. And yet the 
starry sky forms as bright a dome as that which 
canopied my head in childhood. But ah, 
where are the joyous hopes, the happy light- 
heartedness that then filled my heart? Ah, 
the Gordian knot is wound too tightly about 
thee, poor heart; my trembling fingers are pow- 
erless to unloose it. Ah, my wild invocation 
avails me naught; the stars are silent and the 
moon sails majestically onward, and all is lost, 
‘except a little life.’ ’’ 

After a storm, whether of the elements or 
the human heart, there comes a calm. So it 
was with our mourner; the moonlight fell upon 
the bowed head and the rich dress, and the 
diamonds flashed back a mocking light beneath 
her rays. Rose, listening to the wind anthem, 
felt a calm descend upon her soul; upon the 








wings of the wind came floating the sweet 
promises of JJim whom, in her sorrow, she had 
forgotten. ‘‘Come unto me all ye that labor and 
are heavy laden, and I will give you rest.’? Ah, 
how refreshingly fall such promises upon the 
storm-tessed soul! Pour out thy soul in prayer, 
sweet maiden ; far, far away, beyond yon starry 
dome—up, up beyond the glorious clouds, where 
the Deity sits enthroned, there, hard by the 
throne of Grace at the feet of God’s gentle Son, 
pour out thy woe! Woe, did I say! Could 
the spirit of mortals feel woe, while standing 
even in thought in the ‘‘ New Jerusalem!’’ Ah, 
well may the stricken heart prostrate itself 
before the Saviour, assured of sympathy, feeling 
that through him the sweet stranger ‘‘ peace’’ 
will flutter down into that heart. He, the ‘‘ man 
of sorrows,” who, in this our beautiful world, 
was reviled and persecuted by men; Gethse- 
mena’s Lord, whose weary feet paced Jerusalem, 
and whose own glorious head was bowed that 
we might live, whose brow was encircled by a 
wreath of thorns, that we might keep the 
flowers of Eden’s garden to gem our pathway. 
Remembering all this, canst thou not be patient? 
Weep on and pray. O’er the grave of Laza- 
rus ‘‘Jesus wept,’’ and o’er the sins of the 
people He anguished. Remembering all this, 
let thy proud head be bowed in adoration and 
in prayer, and thy passionate heart be stilled, 
and murmur again never more. 

The last months of winter passed wearily 
away. To Rose it seemed interminable. All 
was at an end between Ernest Clare and her- 
self; henceforth their path led down a different 
current. Rose was content to have itso; though 
the rich crimson of her cheek was fading, and 
her bounding step grew weary and slow, yet 
she moved through her home cheerfully as of 
old. In those happy days, when she knew 
herself beloved, these were blissful hours spent 
in dreaming; now she must keep herself busily 
employed, lest the sorrow at her heart should 
rise up and clamor ‘to be heard. Ah! the 
human heart is a stern tyrant, and the question 
that has been asked and answered wailingly by 
many a heart was hers—‘‘ How can I live with- 
out thee?’’ At such hours she flew to the 
only refuge that has power to still the soul’s 
tumult—that of prayer; and oh! how soon her 
heart grew calm, and her iaith strengthened. 
‘* As rivers of waters in a dry place; as the 
shadow of a great rock in a weary land,” came 
the thought that, thongh the love of earth had 
failed her, she had a Friend whose love was 
priceless, and who knew no change. 


Twice had letters come from Ernest Clare 
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filled with sorrow, renewing the vows so lately 
broken, pleading for the love he had so cruelly 
slighted ; but Rose was firm; she could not 
risk this great sorrow a second time, lest her 
happiness should be shipwrecked forever- 
more. 

**Rose! Rose! come out upon the colonnade, 
do—George is waiting to tell you something. 
Oh, there is something so nice going to happen 
to-morrow !”’ 

Rose passed her arm around Carro, and the 
two went out to where the brother and (shall 
we peach ?) the lover stood waiting. It wasa 
lonely evening, and though the sweet sunset 
glow had faded, the earth and sky were beau- 
tifal; surely the evening breeze must have 
lately been kissing the flowers so fragrant and 
heavily-laden with sweets ; it came lightening 
the load pressing the heart of Rose, and flut- 
tering the curls on Carro’s sunny brow, 

‘Well, my brother, what is this great treat 
Carro says you have in store for us? I am all 
vuriosity.”’ 

‘* Why, sister, we are going to have a riding 
party to the ‘Cliffs’ to-morrow. We start as 
soon as the sun is up, and stay till evening, 
take our dinner in the woods, and our tea at 
the famous sign of ‘The Golden Star.’ Won’t 
good old Mother Belton be in her element? 
You will ride with Carro and I. You will go 
for my sake, sister??? And George Traverse 
drew his sister’s head upon his breast, and 
fondly kissed the white brow. 

‘* Yes, George, I will accompany you.”’ 

** Ah, Rosie, that is well; now I am content. 
Come hither, little one—don’t be jealous. I 
have room enough in my other arm to encircle 
your tiny waist.” 

‘Don’t trouble yourself, Mr. Impudence; I 
am not anxious to have your arm about my 
waist.” : 

** Then you shall, whether or not,” and suit- 
ing the action to the word, he flew after the 
laughing Carro, and soon captured her, press- 
ing a lover’s kiss upon tke dewy lips. 

Ah, these happy lovers’ days are surely the 
sweetest season in life! When the last thought 
at night and the first in the morning is the 
blissful one—we are beloved; when we sleep 
and dream of somebody; when we dress and 
wear the colors that somebody loves, and watch 
with eager eyes and a listening ear for the foot- 
step of somebody who is perhaps our all of earth 
—our more than all of Heaven. I fancy this is 
why there is so much of sorrow around our 
earth-path ; that it is a punishment sent in 
rebuke of the wild love we bear the creature, 
18* 








forgetful oft of Him who has said, ‘‘ Thou shalt 
not make idols.” 

Rose stood watching the lovers. They were 
quiet enough now. Carro, with the arm she had 
a few moments ago so saucily refused, thrown 
around her. The fluttering heart was stilled 
now, listening to the low manly voice whose 
music thrilled her soul. With a deep sigh 
Rose entered the house, and the lovers stood in 
the gleaming till the stars came out. 

I repeat it again. Ah, these happy lovers’ 
days! and I fancy many and many a heart 
responds to the words. 


‘* What kind of a day is it, Viney? ‘Will it 
be pleasant for our ride’? Thus spoke Rose 
Arlington to her maid. 

‘* Beautiful day, Miss Rose: splendiferous for 
your ride !”’ 

‘* Hasten, then, Viney, and bring my break- 
fast whilst I curl my hair.” 

The proud beauty placed herself before the 
mirror, and thus soliloquized: ‘‘I must look 
my best to-day, for I do believe Ernest Clare is 
growing weary of me, and mamma writes that 
funds are low; so I must try and bring my 
wealthy lover to the point this day. I believe 
he loves that haughty Rose Traverse yet. 
Well, I shall make my last great effort to-day. 
If he hears I think of leaving for home, perhaps 
be may propose. I think the gentlemen in 
mamma’s native country are very cold of heast, 
or I should have won Ernest ere now.”’ 


‘Throw up the window, Rosie, and tell me 
of the sky. If it is a beautiful blue, and we 
can have our ride, I shall get up; if not, I shall 
stay in bed and have the pouts.” 

‘It is a glorious morning, Carro. You had 
better mount, and prepare for your ride to the 
far-famed ‘Cliffs.’ I feel almost happy this 
morning, darling; the very wind seems to 
bear upon its wings something exhilarating 
and life-giving.’’ 

And well she might be happy, cur sweet 
Rose. The morn was beautiful—one of those 
bright mornings in early June, the sweetest 
season in all the year, where summer’s fairy 
sister, spring, hath so lately rested, leaving 
even yet her breath among the flowers. 

Carro stood arranging her silken curls, as 
George loved to see them. When the riding- 
dress was donned, and the coquettish cap of 
dark blue velvet laid upon the sunny curls, the 
little maid looked wondrous winsome. So 
thought George Traverse, for as she descended 
the stairs he met her, and drawing the little 
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hand through his arm, he whispered: ‘‘ You 
are radiant this morning, and you are mine— 
mine.”’ 

Though pearly tears trembled upon the long 
lashes as the caressing tones fell from his lips, 
the little gypsy would not be entirely subdued. 

‘* Excuse me, George Traverse, I am my own, 
not yours yet; and if you don’t quit ruffling 
tay hair, I shall be mine forever.’? Something 
closed the wee mouth. I wonder what it was? 

Ag Rose made her appearance at the door, a 
portion of the party swept by on their way to 
the ‘‘ Cliffa,’? among :vhom were Rose Arling- 
ton and Ernest Clare. The former drew up 
before the door for the purpose of letting her 
rival see who was her companion. She made 
a bad move by thus doing; for this morning 
Rose Traverse was gloriously beautiful. Ernest 
Clare felt it, and his heart throbbed tempest- 
uonsly. Queenly Rose Traverse, thou art now 
avenged ; for, as in the first days of thy love, 
so now the heart of thy lover is thine—thy 
lightest footfall, or the tones of thy voice fill 
his soul with wild emotion. 

Rose stood upon the marble steps waiting for 
her brother. Her riding-dress was black, and 
the graceful cap of black velvet was singularly 
becoming, with its long drooping plumes, wav- 
ing above the white brow. Ernest gazed upon 
the noble face, and read there nothing; true, 
he could see the traces of a battle fought and 
won, but naught he wished to see. The proud 
beautiful lips quivered not; could it be that 
upan those lips Ais kiss of betrothal had been 
pressed? His very lips grew pale; his life 
seemed like a helmless ship upon the angry 
sea—all was lost, and he would have perilled 
much to regain the love he hadslighted. There 
was anguish in his heart and on his face, as he 
turned to Miss Arlington, and proposed riding 
onward. Could the proud beauty have read 
his heart, her face would have quickly lost its 
wreath of smiles. But the end is not yet. 

Merry songs and ringing laughter resounded 
all day long through the old woods beneath 
the ‘ Cliffs,’’ and, if sadness dwelt in one or 
two young hearts, none heeded it; for the 
sweet lip of Rose wore the olden smile, and it 
is not given to mortals to read the heart. 
Mother Belton, the merry hostess of ‘‘The 
Golden Star,’’ laid before them a repast that 
would have tempted an anchorite, much less a 
happy, hungry crew like her guests. All too 
soon evening came, and old Sol grew drowsy, and 
prepared for going to rest behind the blue hills. 
The gay cavalcade were soon mounted and 
moving towards the city, some few of the weary 





eqnestrians as glad as their ‘‘ bonnie steeds’’ 
to turn their faces homeward. 

Several times during the day Ernest had 
shown some courtesy to Rose, which she ac- 
cepted politely and calmly; so calm indeed 
was her manner, that it froze the words of 
eptreaty trembling upon her lover’s lips. He 
rode by the side of Miss Arlington sad and still 
—so still that the fair Arlington wondered, and 
pouted, and smiled by turns. Hew could he 
smile and jest when his heart was shrouded in 
gloom? He was near the idol of his heart, 
could hear her sweet, low voice, and yet he 
dare not seek her side, They were already in 
sight of her home, and soon even the solace of 
her sweet presence would be lost to him. At 
this moment one of the lingering couple came 
dashing by ina race; recklessly they rode, and 
in passing struck the horse of Ernest Clare, 
who reared and sprang to one side, throwing 
his unguarded rider upon a pile of sharp stones 
by the wayside. He lay perfectly still, with 
the crimson blood flowing from his temples. 
Fortunately they were nea> the house of Mrs. 
Traverse, where he was immediately carried. 
Rose Arlington screamed—a pretty little scream 
—and if she could have had a pair of lordly 
arms to support her, would have fainted ; as it 
was, she said the sight of blood always made 
her ill, and rode onward alone. A physician 
was called, and an examination took place. 

‘Oh God, let him not die!’’ broke from the 
pallid lips of Rose Traverse. ‘‘Is he dead, 
Doctor? Tell me! oh, tell me the truth!” 

‘No, not dead, I hope, but bruised and dread- 
fuliy injured. I fear for the result, Miss Rose.’’ 
Forgetful of the past, poor Rose bent over the 
prostrate form; she drew the dear and noble 
head close to her heart, and pressed her lips to 
the marred and bleeding brow. ‘‘ Speak to 
me, Ernest, speak but one word—so handsome, 
so proud and brave, why dost thou not an- 
swer me ?’’ 

Her voice must have had power to reach the 
heart whose pulses beat so feebly, for the heavy 
eyes unclosed and wandered about the room; 
then, as memory returned, he comprehended 
all. <A look of wild joy flashed over his face as 
he saw Rose, and, raising his unwounded arm, 
he laid his hand upon the bright head. 

**God bless you, my darling! Ido not feel 
my sufferings now.” 

His arm was broken, and many internal in- 
juries were discovered. Rose held his hand 
whilst the arm was set, pale, but firmn—wiping 
the dew of suffering from the loved brow. Long 
he lay in that shaded room, even till summer 
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had grown towards its noon. Need we say that 
past sorrows were forgotten, or that the broken 
vows were renewed ? 


*Tis a month since the fated riding party 
returned so sadly. Ernest Clare has grown 
strong again, under the watchful care of his 
friends. Very beautiful was our Rose this 
summer’s evening in her pure white dress, 
with blue and white violets twined among her 
giossy curls. A heavy gold ring is upon her 
slender finger, which tells a tale of happiness 
to come. 

‘You leave us to-morrow, Ernest? I shall 
miss you sadly.” And her voice grew tremu- 
lous with feeling. 

‘“* Yes, my darling ;' but soon J shall call you 
my own; then we will part no more forever.’’ 

Reader, the “ War of the Roses”’ is ended. 
Our Rose is the victor, and Carro is happy. 
The Arlington has returned to her home in 
disgust. 

It is whispered that when the leaves fall, a 
double wedding will come off in the old Traverse 
Mansion. 





HOW THE EYE IS SWEPT AND WASHED. 


For us to be able to see objects clearly and 
distinctly, it is necessary that the eye should 
be kept moist and clean. For this purpose it 
is furnished with a little gland, from which 
flows a watery fluid (tears), which is spread 
over the eye by the lid, and is afterwards swept 
off by it, and runs through a hole in the bone 
to the inner surface of the nose, where the 
warm air, passing over it while breathing, eva- 
porates it. 

It is remarkable that no such gland can be 
found in the eyes of fish, as the element in 
which they live answers the same purpose. If 
the eye had not been furnished with a liquid 
to wash it, and the lid to sweep it off, things 
would appear as they do when we look through 
a dusty glass. 

Along the edges of the eyelid there are a 
great number of little tubes, or glands, from 
which flows an oily substance, which spreads 
over the surface of the skin, and thus prevents 
the edges from becoming sore or irritated, and 
it also helps to keep the tears within the lid. 

There are also six little muscles attached to 
the eye, which enable us to move it in every 
direction ; and when we consider the different 
motions they are capable of giving to the eyes, 
we cannot but admire the goodness of Him who 
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formed them, and has thus saved us the trouble 
of turning our heads every time we wish to 
view an object. 

Although the eyes of some animals are in- 
capable of motion—as the fly, the beetle, and 
several other insects—yet the Creator has 
shown His wisdom and goodness in furnishing 
their eyes with thousands of little globules, 
and by placing their eyes more in front of 
their head, so that these little insects can see 
almost all around them without turning their 
heads. 

A gentleman who has examined the eyes of 
a fly, says, that the two eyes of a common one 
are composed of 8,000 little globes, throngh 
every one of which it is capable of forming an 
image of an object. Having prepared the eye 
of the fly for the purpose, he placed it before 
his microscope, and then looked through both, 
in the manner of the telescope, at a steeple 
which was 299 feet high and 750 distant, and 
he said he could plainly see through every 
little hemisphere, the whole steeple inverted or 
turned upside down. 





THE OLD BARN AT HOME, 


BY GEORGE COOPER. 


On, the old barn at home, 
Underneath whose gray eaves 
Flocks of gay swallows built, 
And where lay golden sheaves, 
Where I played when a boy 
Through the bright livelong day, 
Comes in dreams to me now 
Though I’m far, far away. 


On its floor gathered round, 

At the noon’s sultry glow, 
Ruddy cheeks, hardy hands, 

All that health could bestow— 
While the song and the dance, 

And the old fiddle’s tone, 
Drove away every care 

Till the noontide had flown. 


In the proud city’s whirl, 
Where the mad crowd runs on, 
Where the races for place 
And for power are won, 
Oft my thonghts wander back 
To the old barn at home, 
With its wide open doors 
And its straw-mantled dome. 


And a tear oft will fall 
That I cannot restrain, 
As I long to look on 
Its rough timbers again— 
On the bins heaped with grain, 
On the smooth cleanly floor, 
That are lost but in dreams 
To my gaze evermore! 











How calm the night was! The gray mists 
were lying over the river asleep. I could hear 
the roar of the waters faintly, as they came 
rushing down over the great rocks, and then 
gurgled and pelted on through the rocky river- 
bed beneath my window, the ripples white and 
gleaming inthe starlight. Itwaslate. I heard 
the whir of the old clock in the kitchen strike 
the hour of midnight. Kitty lay sleeping in 
the little white curtained bed beside me, her 


fair young face looking so white and pure like’ 


the foaming waters of the river. 

I got up and took down the heavy braids of 
black hair that had been twined like a serpent’s 
coils about my head. My glossy black hair 
was my pride, for in reality I had no beauty to 
speak of. A pair of dull, blue, lustreless eyes ; 
a complexion such as the tawny daughters of 
the forest might be ashamed of; and my great 
broad hands and ungainly form. ‘‘ Whocould 
ever love me?’’ I asked myself. And yet 
away down in my heart, buried from the pry- 
ing eyes of every one, I knew that there was 
one dearer to me than all the earth beside. And 
as if in answer to my thoughts, I heard a step 
upon the gravel walk, and peeping behind the 
curtain, I saw the tall form of Mr. Dalton 
coming up through the lilacs, that shivered as 
he passed and let fall their flowers at his feet 
unheeded. Then I heard his firm step upon 
the stairs, and the closing of his room door, and 
again all was still. Then I sat down by the 
window again, twining my long hair around 
my arms, and looking out to the great dim, 
dingy mill, where the watchman’s light could 
be seen flitting from one room to another as he 
went his lonely round ,mong the black and 
dismal wheels and beams of the machinery. 

I was a weaver in the old mill, where, from 
the gray, misty iight of the morning, till the 
great black curtain of night came down and shut 
us in, I had worked since I was a little. wee 
girl. 

Mother was poor, and father died long, oh, 
long ago! so long that I could just remember 
when they had borne him away in that black- 
shrouded coffin; and then mother took me in 
her arms and kissed me and said: ‘ Poor 
little Nettie has no father now!’ I had made 
good wages, and we had managed to keep the 
old brown house where I was born. Mother 
wanted to make a lady of Kitty, and we had 
both worked the harder that we might send 
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her to a boarding-school, and so “get the 
polish on,’ mother said. 

And the spring before, when the flowers were 
budding around the old house, and the morn- 
ing-glories had begun to crawl up and throw 
out their little arms and clutch the porch with 
their tiny fingers, and the warm breath of the 
South began to whisper through the great 
wide branches of the old gaunt elm that stood 
in front of the house, Mr. Dalton came among 
us. 

He had come out from the city to get a breath 
of the fragrant air that played lazily through 
our valleys in the summer time, and galloped 
like mad over the wild hills, and threw the 
snow into great heaps, and froze our fingers, 
and painted our noses in winter. And mother 
took him to board, because he had fallen in 
love with the old weather-stormed house that 
had such an air of quiet good-nature about it. 
And we had given him the south chamber ; 
and every day after the flowers began to open 
and show their little red faces, Kitty had 
plucked him a bouquet and placed it upon the 
broken stand in his room in the little vase that 
Uncle Robert had given her upon her last 
birthday. 

We all grew to like him, he was always so 
agreeable. And he used to help Kitty with 
her lessons; and then in the evening, when 
the noisy old mill lay quiet in the soft moon- 
light, that would gild it till it seemed like 
some fairy castle, we would sit in the doorway, 
and he would sing to us in his clear, deep 
voice that would charm me into forgetfulness of 
self, till mother would come and tell us children 
that it was late, and we would get up and go 
to our rooms with the strange melody ringing 
in our ears. 

I said we all liked him; but there was one, 
the 1air sleeper, whose little heart was looking 
up to his and asking a return of the great, 
powerful love that it was pouring out. Her 
heart was such a one as never loves but once. 
Hearts are not all alike any more than heads. 
And with these thoughts I crept into bed beside 
Kitty, and lay and watched the great, laughing 
moon come up and peep in upon us, and play 
with her golden tresses that fell in ruffles of 
beautiful confusion down over the snowy pil- 
low. 

The old mill-bell was ringing when I awoke 
next morning, and I could hear the short, quick 
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steps of the men and women hurrying on to 
their labors. Then I got up and kissed the 
rosy lips of the sleeper as they murmured in 
dreams, and went out and joined in the throng 
that was hastening to the mill. John Broad 
was standing in the door-way, with a great 
sunny smile running over his rough-hewn face, 
and a whole world of kindness beaming in his 
eyes. 

‘** Good-morning, Nettie,’’ said he, as I passed 
iuto'the mill, and upthe damp, creaky stairs to 
my work. 

I answered him with a smile, for I knew that 
for years he had waited at the old mill-door in 
the morning till I came, and then would go to 
his work and be happy all day. 

We had been children together, and many 
were the cold winter days he had taken me 
to school on his sled, and wrapped his cloak 
around me to keep out the frosty darts that 
were shooting around us in the still morning 
air. And John loved me then, and it had 
grown with him, although he had never told it 
to me. 

Could I love him? I did not then, for I did 
not know how to appreciate him ; but I learned 
after. 

But John didn’t wear the same happy smile 
that he was wont to do before Mr, Dalton came, 
and I’ve seen him pass our house of a Sunday 
evening and look up to the windows so mourn- 
fully. And sometimes he ’d come round to the 
kitchen, and sit with mother till the sun would 
roll down out of sight behind the woods, and 
then he ’d go on home over the little foot-bridge 
below the mill, stopping to look down where 
the little fish were darting about in the sun’s 
good-night beams, and stealing at the same 
time a glance back towards the old house. 

Wien I went home at noon, Kitty and Mr. 
Dalton were just coming into the yard from a 
ride off into the country. 

‘Oh, we’ve had such a splendid ride, Net- 
tie !’’ she cried, as Mr. Dalton helped her out 
of the carriage. ‘‘ We’ve been to N——; and 
oh, Nettie! see the pretty ring that Mr. Dalton 
bought for me,’’ she continued, coming forward 
and putting her little arms around me and 
leading me into the house. ‘‘Is itnot pretty?” 

‘Very,’ replied. ‘‘ An engagement ring, 
perhaps,’’ and I looked up at Mr. Dalton who 
had followed us into the house. His face 
flushed slightly, but he said nothing. 

‘Oh, no, it’s only a keepsake. Mr. Dalton 
is going home to-morrow, you know.”’ 

** Are you ?”’ I inquired, turning to him as he 








sat looking out of the window like one in a 
dream. 

‘*Yes; but I’m coming back again in the 
autumn,’’ he replied, looking at Kitty and 
smiling. 

I felt something strike my heart like a dag- 
ger. How deep it seemed to cut! Was I in 
love with this man ? 

All the afternoon, in the clash of the busy 
looms, I worked and thought. I had dreams, 
but then, why should I recount them? Why 
should I, with my great, coarse face, so unlova- 
ble, stand in the way of Kitty’s happiness ? 
Mother had wished Kitty to be a lady, and she 
would, now, for Mr. Dalton was rich. And 30 
the long afternoon wore away, and we went 
out from the close, dusty rooms that were 
stealing the bloom from so many cheeks, and 
grinding the features down so thin and sharp. 

Well, the bright summer passed, and the 
long, sad autumn evenings came, and the cold 
winds moaned around the old house and made 
the great leafless elm sigh and swing his gaunt 
arms wildly to and fro like some giant in des- 
pair. 

And John, who owned a little farm over the 
other side of the mountain, and had Aunt 
Sally, as we used to call her, for a housekeeper, 
for she was always so kind to us when we were 
children, and used to give us such great plump 
rosy -cheeked apples—John would drop in of an 
evening, and sit down beside mother in the 
chimney corner, and talk with her in his great 
rough voice, never daring to look at me, as I 
sat at the table knitting. Sometimes he’d 


‘bring in a little white snow-flake of a letter for 


Kitty, and she’d run up and kiss his broad, 
shaggy face, and then trip out of the room, 
singing so cheerily, and go up to her own little 
chamber, and pore over the contents of the 
letter till bedtime. 

But by and by the letters came less frequent- 
ly, and when they did come, they were ‘‘ short 
and cold,” Kitty said. And often I would find 
her lying awake in the middle of the night, her 
blue eyes wide open, looking away off back to 
those happy days of the summer time, and the 
great tears rolling down her white cold cheeks. 

Thanksgiving came, and John brought up a 
bouncing big turkey from his farm that he had 
‘* raised hisseif, all on corn and sich like,” and 
made mother a present of it. But it was no 
Thanksgiving for us, for Kitty was lying sick 
in mother’s room, and the doctor came every 
day, and shook his head, and went away with- 
out giving us any encouragement. 
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Kitty received no letters then. They had 
ceased, and with them went her merry laugh 
and bright smiles. And she looked so sweet 
and sad, just as I’ve thought the angels did 
in their purity. 

John came to the house a great deal after 
Kitty was taken sick, for there was so much 
that he could do to help us, and he would have 
run his great, thick, clumsy boots and himself, 
in fact, all to shoe-strings for mother and me. 
And one night, as he stood at the door with 
mother, I heard him talking about Mr. Dalton. 
I couldn’t hear all they said, but John was 
very bitter against him ; and then mother told 
him that that wasn’t the right spirit, and that 
we should forgive as we would be forgiven. But 
John couldn’t think so, and he went off growl- 
ing to himself. 

I don’t know why, but I began to like John 
better after that. I used to compare him to 
Mr. Dalton. To be sure, he hadn’t Mr. Dal- 
ton’s handsome face and gentlemanly manners. 
He was very coarse and uncouth, you would 
say; but with his good-natured face and great 
swelling heart, that was almost too big for his 
broad, deep chest, I thought him more of a 
gentleman, and more worthy of a true woman’s 
love than many others who make more preten- 
sions. Then the snow came and covered all 
the fields, and shone all so white and radiant 
over on the mountain. And Kitty would look 
out of the window at the merry sleighing parties 
that went carolling by, and sigh, while the 
tears would gather in her great blue eyes, that 
had become so wild and sunken. 

** She won’t be with us a great while longer,’’ 
said John to me one night, looking towards the 
bedroom door; and then he wiped his eyes 
with the back of his hand, and continued: 
“Well, I always thought she was a mighty 
sight too good for this rough world,”’ and he lit 
his pipe while a tear run down and glittered in 
his beard ; and then he bid me “ good-night,”’ 
and went out through the snow over the moun- 
tain. 

And Kitty grew worse and worse, and the 
little face came to be like the snow—so white 
and cold-looking. And mother went about the 
house just like a ghost, and in the night I 
could hear her praying. 

What a dismal night it was! The wind 
shrieked and groaned in the great wide chim- 
ney, and clattered the windows, and then went 
shrieking off down among the pines in the 
swamp. And little gray clouds were scudding 
across the sky, and the little stars-sat shiver- 
ing out in the cold. Kitty lay there so calmly 











watching them ; her pale face looking ghastly 
in the flickering lamp-light. John sat there 
beside the bed, and mother was on the other 
side, with her face buried in her hands, and 
the great sobs heaving up from her heart. And 
by and by the moon came up over the pines, 
and looked in, and played with Kitty’s hair as 
on that night so long ago, and he turned all 
the gold to silver. Then Kitty turned her blue 
eyes up to me, smiling, and seeming so happy, 
and when I put my head down on the bed* she 
whispered, ‘‘I am going, sister.’’ And it seemed 
as if the Angel of Death came down and kissed 
the pale rosies from her lips. I laid my hand 
gently on her heart, but it had ceased to beat. 
And John came and put his arms around me, 
and drew me out of the room, leaving mother 
sobbing and kissing the cold lifeless lips. 

That was asad time for us. And, after the 
funeral was over and the friends had gone, John 
came and stayed with us, so that he might help 
me, for mother couldn’t do anything then but 
sit in the chimney corner, with the great Bible 
lying open upon her lap, and cry. She had 
loved Kitty so much, that when she came to be 
taken away, she broke right down, and the 
great furrows in her face grew deeper and deeper 
every day. 

I don’t know how we ever got through that 
winter, and we oouldn’t but for John; for the 
hard times came on, and the mill stopped, and 
so I didn’t have any work, and it had cost us, 
when Kitty was sick, all that we had saved 
before. But by and by the snows went away, 
all excepting some little patches that lay in 
behind the rocks and up on the mountain, till 
spring came and looked in upon them, and 
melted them with her soft eyes. 

Mother grew somewhat better as the skies 
grew brighter; and she would sit and talk to 
John in the evenings, as she had used to do 
before the sad days came. And Sunday even- 
ings we ’d walk over to Kitty’s grave, mother 
leaning on John’s arm, and looking up to him 
with such a fond expression on her withered 
face as almost made me jealous, for I had cast 
out the old love then. 

One warm bright morning, when the young 
grass was looking up at me with its dewy eyes, 
I had wandered down to the little brook back 
of the house, where the sunbeams were prying 
the white lilies open, and letting their fragrance 
gush forth and mingle with the breezes. The 
laborers were working away off in the fields, 
singing, while the ring of their hoes kept time 
to the melody. 

I was leaning over the bank and looking 
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down into the clear waters that reflected back 
my great ugly face, the ripples distorting the 
features, and making me look worse than I 
did, when I saw another face smiling up out 
of the waters, and then I felt a strong arm 
around me, and I looked up at John, and he 
kissed me for the first time in his life. Then 
John asked me something in so low a voice 
that I didn’t hardly hear it; but I guessed 
what it was, and laid my head down on his 
brea@t, and heard his great heart beating against 
my cheek. And then we walked up to the 
house together, John’s arm around me. And 
mother looked up over her spectacles when we 
went in, and smiled ; and we went and knelt 
down beside her, and she placed her hands 
upon our heads, and whispered: ‘‘God bless 
you, my children.’’ 





HEROINES. 
BY AUGUSTA H. WORTHEN. 


Nor such commonplace affairs as Joan of Are 
or Grace Darling, but the heroines of novels 
and newspaper stories—it is of their wrongs that 
I propose to treat; for them I offer my plea. 
Now the spirit of reform seems to be very active 
in the world. Reformers everywhere are so 
numerous, that it seems as if every kind of 
abuse and wrong-doing were in a fair way to 
be raked open. Almost every community can 
boast of one or more of those energetic individ- 
uals, whose special mission it is to right other 
people’s wrongs. Yet I have waited in vain 
to see some bold spirit stand forth in defence 
of that class of unfortunates, whose name is 
placed at the head of this article. I do not 
use the term unfortunate without consideration. 

Of course if these persons are, in any degree, 
ambitious of distinction, it must be gratifying 
to be brought before the public, attractive and 
beautiful as they are invariably made to appear, 
and, in most cases, dressed in costly and be- 
coming apparel, for which they neither toil nor 
spin. Still further to encourage woman’s van- 
ity, there is the author ever at hand, ready to 
point out their manifold perfections. But can 
this alone be considered snfficient compensation 
for all they are compelled to suffer? I do not 
believe it can. 

In the first place, it must become tedious to 
be obliged constantly to maintain that high 
standard of excellence which is expected from 
one who is always before the public. And it 
is really no light thing to fali alive into the 
hands of a story-writer; you can never exactly 








calculate the amount of misery he will bring 
upon your head ; for he is both cruel and in- 
consistent. He singles out his victim, intro- 
duces her to the world, sets forth her merits, 
enlists every one’s sympathies in her favor, 
and then proceeds to torment her in every pos- 
sible way. For this purpose he employs the 
whole force of his ingenuity and malice. If 
she is rich, he squanders her estate—no reck- 
less spendthrift could ever make money fly 
faster than he does. If she has a fond, doting 
father, ever ready to gratify her slightest wish, 
the author manages to obtain a private inter- 
view with him, and lo! The old gentleman’s 
heart is turned to stone. Has she been left to 
the tender mercies of a guardian? Straight- 
way, with the author’s full knowledge and con- 
sent—nay, at his instigation even, he seeks to 
force upon her affections his graceless and un- 
acceptable nephew. Now the author knows, 
even if the guardian does not, that her affec- 
tions are no longer under her coutrol, that she 
has already made choice of a lover every way 
suited to her taste; is it not the height of 
cruelty, then, for him to give his countenance 
to such a scheme? 

He contrives to separate her from her lover, 
distracts her mind by whispering that he will 
probably transfer his affections to some fair one 
nearer at hand, and sothe plot thickens. About 
this time various friends become distrustful, 
and give her the cold shoulder. One attached 
servant, however, remains faithful; without 
her aid our heroine would occasionally be 
brought to the level of a commonplace drudge. 

You might suppose she had now suffered 
enough to render her perfect in all the Christian 
graces ; but such was not the object of the dis- 
cipline she has received. She never needed it, 
in fact, for she, unlike other mortals, was good 
enough to begin with. And yet the cruel au- 
thor has not half done with her. Now, when 
she has so much need of physical strength to 
sustain her under her mental sufferings, he 
puts her on a short allowance of food. Not 
but that he makes a pretence of setting abund- 
ance before her, or sends her faithful servants 
to do it: good food, too, such as you or I could 
eat at any time, but the nicer it is, the less she 
eats of it. He won’t let her eat; he only sets 
it before her to tantalize her. 

If all that authors relate of their heroines be 
true, and I suppose it is, they never eat as 
much solid food as would keep a chicken alive. 
They take some tea, however; but they only 
swallow it: they never drink it as people do 
when they are dry. Their emotional organs 
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are so continually wrought upon, that nearly 
everything chokes them. 

I remember a story published a few years 
ago in one of the Weeklies, wherein the hero- 
ine suffered all manner of trials for more than 
five years, and during all that time I could not 
ascertain that she ate anything but ‘‘ toast 
done to a turn.”” Sometimes she refused even 
that; but I never wondered much that she 
did—toast is good ; but being the sole article 
on her bill of fare, I suppose she got tired of it. 
According to custom, the author made a show 
of offering various niceties for her acceptance ; 
but she always sent them away untouched ; 
he never meant she should eat them, and she 
knew it, and acted accordingly. It is quite 
probable that her faithful servant fared well 
about that time. 

Semi-starvation is hard enough; but the 
measure of her physical sufferings is not yet 
full. With malignant ingenuity her tormentor 
now contrives ways to deprive. his victim of 
necessary sleep. If the tea she has been per- 
mitted to take (for this very purpose, I have 
not doubt) does not prove sufficient, her many 
woes are sent to hold a midnight dance around 
her couch. 

In ordinary cases, the endurance of months, 
perhaps years, of such persecutions would be 
considered sufficient apology for the loss of 
personal beauty. But this young woman is 
denied even the poor privilege of looking as 
bad as she feels. So under all her trials, 
knowing what is expected of her, the unoffend- 
ing creature contrives to “‘look lovelier than 
ever.’’ It is wonderful that she can do it—it 
seems impossible, nevertheless she does it. 

I suppose there are some prosaic persons who 
will tell me that Iam making a plea for mere 
non-entities—that these young ladies never 
had, aud never will have any actual existence ; 
but it is my opinion they are solemn realities. 
Still I do not think I should have spoken, if I 
had not perceived their condition to be every 
year growing worse. In former times, no 
matter how many tears were shed during the 
perusal of a novel of three volumes, the last 
chapter made amends forall. The old fashioned 
novels always ‘‘ came out well.”? Whatever trials 
the heroine had to bear, she had one thing at 
least to sustain her; she knew she might de- 
pend on a blissful marriage at last. This com- 
forting assurance, no doubt, often kept the frail 
creature from fainting by the way. 

But now the course of events is changed 
somewhat; the heroine’ never knows what to 
expect; she may marry, and she may not, and 








this distressing uncertainty is, we may presume, 
as hard to bear as any of her other afflictions. 
From a careful observation of different cases, 
I have arrived at the conclusion that heroines, 
as a class, have degenerated physically. They 
do not, on an average, live so long as ‘n former 
times. When you read a modern novel, it is 
best not to risk your peace of mind by becom- 
ing much attached to the heroine ; the chances 
are about ten to one that she will neve live 
to see the end of it. Does not this show a 
great want of calculation in the writer? Why 
manufacture such a delicate piece of china, and 
then shatter it. Why assume the responsibility 
of conducting so frail a vessel, when he knows 
it can never keep together long enough to 
reach its destined port? Does he suppose it 
can be any pleasure to us to look on, and see 
it go down? 

Setting metaphor aside, does not justice 
demand that in the case of these interesting 
young ladies, some milder form of treatment 
should be adopted! Yes, justice, for are they 
not invariably free from all offence, actual or 
intentional ? Do they not, under all circum- 
stances, preserve their spotless innocence ! 
‘* Not to put too fine a point upon it,’’ do they 
deserve the treatment they receive ? 

But supposing they do, ought we, the readers, 
to be made to suffer by it? It has been observed 
that the Esquimaux, in the frozen wastes of 
British America, can not strike his dusky mate 
but the whole world feels the blow; probably 
by a process similar to that the same individ- 
ual employs in the management of his dog- 
team. He strikes the one next the sledge, who 
instantly takes the hint and bites his nearest 
neighbor, who bites the next, and so on till 
each one gets his share of ‘‘ coercion.”’ 

Now the pernicious influence of the constant 
exhibition of literary cruelty must be wide 
spread and deep. Its hardening effect upon 
the already hard-hearted author is very appa- 
rent; he is never so well pleased as when he 
sees he can make you weep. Upon the reader 
the effect is always more or less painful—this 
rehearsal of sorrows we have no power to re- 
lieve. Why should we any longer disquiet 
ourselves in vain? Why be so prodigal of 
tears, whose saltness can avail nothing what- 
ever? Would it not be better to strike at once 
to the root of the matter, by appealing to the 
author of all the trouble? He may not be en- 
tirely beyond our influence. 

The spirit of the present age is opposed to 
cruelty, in all its forms. Its voice is every- 
where heard pleading for the defenceless. Let 
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us hope that even authors will hear it at last, 
that the gall and wormwood, upon which they 
mostly regale themselves, shall, at no distant 
day, be exchanged for the milk of human kind- 
ness. Will you tell me that we need sometimes 
to forget ourselves in the contemplation of 
other people’s sorrows? Most certainly wedo; 
but if the day of which I spoke should ever ar- 
rive, and we should find ourselves in danger 
of becoming torpid and unfeeling, for want of 
an object to call forth our sympathies, perhaps 
acquaintance with some destitute widow, or suf- 
fering child, or lonely old man, might supply 
the needed excitement. If we have a few sur- 
plus tears to shed, perhaps we might be moved 
thereto by the sight of misery in our own 
streets and lanes; and perhaps, who knows? 
perhaps your own kitchen servant may have 
some of the elements of the heroine in her 
rough composition. 





THE RIGHTS OF WOMEN. 


THERE is much clamor in these days of 
progress respecting a grant of new rights, or 
an extension of privileges for our sex. A 
powerfnl moralist has said that ‘‘in conten- 
tions for power, both the philosophy and 
poetry of life are dropped and trodden down.” 
Would not a still greater loss accrue to domes- 
tic happiness, and to the interests of well-bal- 
anced society, should the innate delicacy and 
prerogative of woman, as woman, be forfeited 
or sacrificed ? 

**T have given her as a helpmate,”’’ said the 
voice that cannot err, when it spoke unto 
Adam, in the cool of the day, amid the trees 
of Paradise. Net as a toy, a clog, a wrestler, 
a prize-fighter. No, a helpmate, such as was 
fitting for man to desire, and for woman to 
become. 

Since the Creator has assigned different 
spheres of action, for the different sexes, it is 
to be presumed, from his unerring wisdom, 
that there is work enough in each department 
to employ them, and that the faithful perform- 
ance of that work will be for the benefit of 
both. If he has made one the priestess of the 
inner temple, committing to her charge its 
unrevealed sanctities, why should she seek to 
mingle in the warfare that may thunder at its 
gates, or rock its torrents? Need she be again 
tempted by pride or curiosity, or glowing words, 
to barter her own Eden? 

The true nobility of woman is to keep her 
own sphere, and to adorn it; not, like the 
VoL. LXVI1.—19 





comet, daunting and perplexing other systems, 
but as the pure star, which is the first to light 
the day, and the last to leave it. Ifshe shares 
not the fame of the ruler and the blood-shedder, 
her good works, such as ‘‘ become those who 
profess godliness,’’ though they leave no “‘ foot- 
prints on the sands of time,”’ may find record 
in the ‘‘ Lamb’s book of life.” 





TRANSPLANTED. 


BY W. DEXTER SMITH, JR. 


Wuenrs the violets are nodding, 
Smiling in the gentle breeze, 
Where the zephyrs sing sweet carols 
As they dance among the trees— 
Where the little songsters warble 
From the dewy morn till night, 
There we laid our darling Minnie 
Evermore from mortal sight. 


She was fairer than the sunbeams 
That our daily path illume, 
And her voice was like sweet music 
In our home where now is gloom: 
Angels saw our child, and, watching— 
Beck’ning to our darling prize, 
Bore her to their home in heayen— 
To the land beyond the skies. 


EVENING. 


BY CATHARINE MITCHELL. 


Day declines ; 
The last bright tinges of the setting sun, 
That robed in splendor the gray, rifted clouds, 
And gilded the surrounding scenery 
With crimson drapery fringed with burnished gold, 
Have gently faded from the western skies ; 
The soft reflections from the greenwood side, 
Seen in the bosom of the clear blue waters— 
They, too, have vanished like a morning dream. 
The winds are hush’d; ‘ 
The shades of evening gather, dark’ning fast, 
And o’er the highland floats a shadowy cloud, 
Soaring away above the distant hills; 
The feathered songster seeks her downy nest 
In the dark pine that crowns its rocky height ; 
On yon tall tree that bends above the river, 
Whose boughs seem shattered by the wintry storms, 
Sits the lone night-owl, looking o’er the brake, 
Where the mute partridge and his timid mate 
Stand ready to conceal their little heads 
Under the sedgy grass. 
Time moves apace ; 
A dusky curtain droops around the scene, 
Wrapping the forest tops in deepening gloom ; 
No moon breaks forth, no twinkling stars appear 
To guide the weary traveller on his way, 
And all is settled into murky night, 
But soothing hope awaits the dawning light 
To gladden nature with her cheerful beams. 








THE PURSUIT OF WEALTH UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 


A LIFE SKETCH. 


BY ETTIE ELTON. 


CHAPTER I. 
DARK HOURS. 

‘*T want a new carpet for this parlor,’’ soli- 
loquized Mrs. Peabody, as she surveyed the 
somewhat rusty ingrain, which had covered 
the same room for years; ‘‘and I want it to be 
Brussels or velvet; I’m tired of these cheap 
things. Yes, and a new set of curtains’’—and at 
the same moment she put tidily back into their 
gilt loops the snowy muslins which graced her 
parlor windows. Then, turning to arrange the 
books upon the table, she continued: ‘‘ Anda 
book-case, too, and then a library—I’m heart- 
sick of waiting for wealth. The best I can do 
with books upon a tabie, they ’re forever askew 
and awry. I’ve had the promise of a wing on 
the north side expressly foralibrary ; but when 
on earth he ’ll get around to build it Madame 
Prewster or some other prophetess will have to 
tell—I can’t. Pity the old fables about genii 
weren’t true, and a pity I hadn’t an old lamp 
torub. It seems as if some people have. Now 
there ’s the Dunhams: they hav’n’t been in 
business any longer than Erastus, and they ’re 
living in grand style: furniture of satin broca- 
tel, velvet carpets, gilt chandeliers—and the 
goodness only knows what they hav’n’t got. 
Everything that heart can wish. And here I 
go, with bonnet out of fashion, trying to make 
it last two seasons ; and when they are making 
up glacés and antiques by the wholesale, I am 
away in my back sitting-room, without even 
the help of a dressmaker, trying to conjure up 
something new out of old dresses that have 
been on the docket half a dozen years, turning 
them upside down, and down side up, and in- 
side out, and outside in ; then after all my eco- 
nomy, I have to hear the same old story. 
Whenever I ask for something I really need, 
Erastus will say: ‘Oh yes, my dear, you need 
a great many things.’ And then I know that 
at the close of business hours I shall have to 
be entertained with the information that our 
expenses for the last month have exceeded our 
income, and listen again for the ten thousandth 
time to the gentle hint, that ‘if we ever lay up 
anything, it must be done while we are young.’ 
If I did not know that all this is true, and that 
Erastus is the kindest and best man in the 
world, I’d flare up some time when I get so 
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provoked at the presentation of these distress- 
ing ideas; but I know that if I should bluster 
around, and cry a little, I could get an entire 
new set of furniture, besides china and silver ; 
but cry, eh! I’ll not do that; and as to blus- 
tering, I hav’n’t the heart to do it—he’s so 
kind.”’ 


It is impossible to say how long Mrs. Peabody 
would have soliloquized thus, had she not been 
interrupted by the approach of her two little 
girls, just returned from school; and, as the 
little Della threw down her sunbonnet upon 
the nearest chair, she declared that she was 
hungry, and went hopping away to the kitchen, 
her golden curls dancing over her snowy little 
neck and shoulders, like a bevy of fairies on a 
moonlit evening in June. 

Jennie, who had arrived at the dignified age 
of eleven years, sat down, and gravely inquired 
when dinner would be ready. 

‘* Pretty soon,’’ responded the mother. ‘*But 
what makes you look so troubled, my child? 
One would think you had as many cares as a 
matron of forty.’’ 

“Well, ma, I never shall get through my 
arithmetic in the world; as sure as I live, I 
hav’n’t recited this week ; and to-day when I 
asked Mr. Birch to assist me, he sent me to 
that sleepy-eyed Hodge girl, and she told me a 
great lingo about multiplying the numerator 
by the denominator, and if that didn’t get the 
answer, to try dividing the denominator by the 
numerator ; and I did try them every way, but 
not a single answer could I get.” 

“Well, child, bring home your book to- 
night, and I’ll help you out of your troubles.”’ 

Just then the little Della came tripping in, 
with a piece of cake partly in her hand and 
partly in her mouth, with a childish expression 
of thoughtfulness upon her face. 

‘* Well, darling, what are your troubles at 
school ?’’ said her mother. 

‘*Nothing. Where’s Kitty?” was the sig- 
nificant response. 

‘* Nothing !’’ repeated the literary Jennie. 
‘*No wonder, for she hasn’t read since I can 
remember.” 

‘* Why, what does it all mean? Go toschool 
and not read or recite fora week! Money paid 
for tuition, and nothing received in return but 
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This is Western inde- 
Now, Jennie, do 


the rent of hard seats! 
pendence with a vengeance. 
you tell Mr. Birch that I want you to recite 
every day. Wat in the world does he busy 
himself about ?”’ 


“Oh, he hears all the large scholars; and 
just before school is out every day, he tells us 
that he is sorry that he had to omit so many 
lessons to-day, and that next term he will have 
an assistant; but I’d like to know what we 
are going to do this term ?’’ 

** Well, Jennie, I’ll go down this very after- 
noon, and see if I can’t make same arrangement 
with your teacher; and go now, dear, and 
brush up a little for dinner.” 

The sound of ‘‘ An’ sure itsh dinner ish 
ready”? now issued from a red face peeping in 
from the dining-room, causing the little feet to 
scamper in that direction, and soon all were 
seated at the table enjoying the repast as well 
as ’twere possible in the absence of the husband 
and father, who was gone to the great com- 
mercial city for a new supply of goods. 

As the brightest month in the year has some 
cloud-darkened days, so there are days in the 
lives of all persons, even the most cheerful, 
when everything will seem to go entirely wrong; 
and the day in which our story commences 
was such a one to Mrs. Peabody. She was one 
of those happy dispositions whose lives are 
decidedly sunny. Naturally energetic, and 
rendered more so by the activities of Western 
life, she had learned to rise above the effemi- 
nate delicacy so common among the élite of 
American women ; and while she mingled with 
them, a detestation of anything of its kind 
sprang up in her nature, and gave her a lofty 
independence of character which, mingled with 
a refined mind, and a love of the beautiful, 
cannot fail to command respect, even of the 
most fastidious. 

But who, alas! are without their weak points? 
and on this day Mrs. Peabody seemed to pre- 
dominate. She had been thinking for the last 
six months that, when her husband should 
make his next Eastern trip, their old furniture 
should give place to an entire new set, which 
should not only equal, but rival the ‘ Dun- 
ham’s.”’ But alas! how were her hopes blighted 
when she was informed that their circumstances 
would not allow the exchange at present! She 
knew that her husband was judicious, and 
relied with implicit confidence upon all he said ; 
and she well knew, too, the power of her in- 
finence over him ; therefore, while her pride 
tempted her to persuade him to make the pur- 
elase at all hazards, her judgment bade her 








forbear; and it was in the conflict between 
these opposing principles in her nature, that we 
find her in the unpleasant mood of this morn- 
ing. And now, as if Dame Fate would heap 
care upon sorrow, the deficiencies in the lite- 
rary enterprise of Flintville present themselves 
to her for contemplation. 

When Mrs. Peabody was Miss Janett Blake, 
she was a school-teacher—not one of those who 
flash around, comet-like, causing people to 
wonder why they were ever created at all, but 
one who seemed to be such by intuition. She 
taught because she could not help it. It was 
but a pastime for her to deliver to others the 
gems of thought which were so abundant in 
the casket of her memory. And now, that she 
was the mother of two charming daughters, 
she was beth grieved and vexed to think that 
their education was almost wholly neglected 
in a school which was pronounced “‘ good” by 
the ruling geniuses of the aspiring little town 
in which she lived. 

The dinner was over, the children had re- 
turned to school, and Mrs. Peabody had taken 
her accustomed seat by the window, and re- 
sumed her work upon the little merino skirt 
she was embroidering for Della. Autumn winds 
were sighing; the silvery light of an October sun 
fell soft and beautiful upon the forest trees, 
decked as they were in a ‘‘ garment of a thou- 
sand dyes.’’ The purple dahlia bowed its head 
to the kisses of the breeze, and the weeping wil- 
low at the front door waved its pendant branches 
over the death couch of nature. All conspired 
to throw a shadow over the usually sunny 
heart of Mrs. Peabody ; and she laid aside her 
work as if a new thought had burst upon her 
mental vision, donned her bonnet and shawl, 
and in a few moments stood at the door of Mr, 
Birch’s school-room. 

She was invited in, where were about sixty 
pupils of both sexes, varying in capacities from 
the child of five years, to the man and woman 
of twenty, all under the supervision of one 
inefficient teacher in the person of Mr. Birch. 
He looked perplexed when he saw her, and 
seemed confused while she talked of her anxi- 
ety in relation to her children’s progress, He 
told her that he hoped to fiud an assistant for 
the next term to take charge of the ladies’ 
department, and then ample justice should be 
done to all. 

The present term was nearly closed, and Mrs. 
Peabody, moved with sympathy for the care- 
worn teacher, resolved to wait patiently the 
arrival of that time; after which she would 
teach her daughters at home. She retraced 
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her steps homeward, and was again seated at 
the north window of her sitting-room, plying 
her needle upon the beautiful merino. 

What were all her reveries we do not ven- 
ture to surmise ; but we fancy she looked into 
the shadowy future, upon the picture of her 
little school, with mingled pleasure and pain. 
She well knew how it would rob her of her best 
hours, if she would do justice to their instruc- 
tion, and she murmured, half.aloud, that ‘the 
tax would be equally as great as the superin- 
tendence of twenty-five scholars. Why can’t 
I,” she mentally soliloquized, ‘‘take a situa- 
tion in a school and done with it? Then I can 
be paid for my trouble. Ha, ha, yes; and 
then I can buy my own furniture.” It was a 
passing thought, an ethereal castle, but such, 
alas, oft deceive their builders, and prove their 
subtlety when it is too late. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE AIR CASTLE BUILT. 


Tur shades of evening were falling upon the 
sere earth. Mrs. Peabody had drawn close to 
her side her darling children, and while the 
little Della nestled her head, covered with its 
rich golden curls, in her mamma’s lap, and 
smoothed with one hand the Maltese kitten 
which stood purring at her side, Jennie read 
aloud in a clear, soft voice, ‘The Lay of the 
Last Minstrel.’”’ Although Mrs. Peabody had 
read it over and over many times in her early 
life, yet the spectres of ‘‘Old Michael’? seemed 


to loom up before her in the deep twilight of | 


the distance. The elfin page and the wounded 
knight were all visioned in her fancy, and she 
felt a sensation of horror creepiug over her. 

A loud ringing of the door-bell seemed a for- 
tunate change of subject, and the group awaited 
its answer by Katy in almost breathless sus- 
pense. What fireside is there that does not 
feel a sensation of deep loneliness when the 
**gude man’s awa !’’ 

Could she have lifted the curtain of the 
future, she might have seen that, although no 
present evil would betide them, the events of 
that hour would be to her a source of lasting 
annoyance. Is it true, indeed, that ‘‘ Coming 
events cast their shadows before ?” 

** An’ it’s a gintleman, shure, as wants to 
see you, ma’am,”’ said Katy, after showing the 
stranger a seat in the parlor. 

Mrs. Peabody was astonished to find that her 
visitor was Mr. Birch. And after conversing 
briefly upon the fine autumn evening, he in- 





formed the lady that the object of his call was 
to inquire of her if she knew any one whom 
she could recommend to him for an assistant. 
Knowing that she was acquainted with many 
teachers, he felt that her recommendation 
would be a sufficient guarantee of their ability. 

She hesitated. Her heart fluttered like a 
prisoned bird—her pride Whispered of the old 
furniture, and quick, as if some fairy’s wand 
lad passed through the room, fancy painted 
marble tables, velvet carpets, and in the vision 
she was half bewildered. ‘‘I have been think- 
ing of teaching,emyself, this winter,’ she re- 
plied, half trembling at the confession of her 
distracted thoughts. ‘‘I do not know what 
Mr. Peabody would think of it; but this after- 
noon it has been running through my mind that 
I could, with the aid of faithful servants in the 
house, find time for six hours of teaching each 
day.’’ 

Mr. Birch looked both pleased and amazed 
at the unexpected announcement, and said: 
‘Perhaps I can best secure your influence by 
engaging you as preceptress in my school. I 
would give you a partnership or a salary, as 
might best suit you. And if we could make 
the arrangement, I have no doubt but we 
would have at least a hundred scholars, and 
we would just run a partition through the hall, 
and give the girls one department and the boys 
the other, thus rendering it both pleasant and 
convenient.”’ 

A few words more and the terms were agreed ? 
upon—the bargain consummated; and Mr. 
Birch departed with the understanding that, 





unless Mr. Peabody should particularly object, 
the Flintville High School would commence 
its third term on the tenth day of October, 
under the supervision of Mr. D. M. Birch and 
Mrs. J. C. Peabody. 


—- 4 


CHAPTER III. 
THE OTHER SIDE OF THE CASTLE. 

‘¢ Wet,” said Mr. Birch to his wife, on that 
evening, ‘‘if you'll believe it, I have engaged ’ 
Mrs. Peabody to assist me this winter.”’ 

‘‘Mrs. Peabody! what Mrs. Peabody ?’’ ex- 
claimed Mrs. Birch, half suspecting the truth, 
yet doubting the possibility of such an event. 

‘‘Why, Mrs. Erastus Peabody, of course ; 
who else do you suppose? And now with her 
aid and influence I shall net a larger profit I 
than I had before thought possible. Every 
dog has his lucky day.”’ V 

‘‘But you must remember shé is to have 
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“Oh no, wife; she preferred a salary to avoid 
the trouble of collecting-small debts; but some- 
times it’s more trouble to collect large ones 
than small ones. She didn’t think of that, 
though, ha! ha! She thinks she’s made a 
great bargain.”’ 

“* But you did not hire her for a small salary, 
did you, Dauiel f’’ 

**Oh no, indeed. I’ve promised to pay her 
an enormous price—never said a word against 
it. But you know,”’ said he, in a low whisper, 
“the money has to go through my hands. 
She ’ll draw in the pupils, that’s my object.” 


But a few days more passed when, one 
sunny afternoon, Mrs. Peabody greeted her 
husband just returned from the city. She 
could hardly wait, for very joy, to tell him of 
her lucrative plans for the approaching winter, 
and yet she feared a little that he might seri- 
ously disapprove the measure. 

“Why, Jannette, are you crazy ?’’ exclaimed 
Mr. Peabody, after listening to the news which 
his wife related to him. ‘‘ How do you think 
matters will be going on at home, when you 
areaway?! And how do you think your health 
will allow you to take any additional cares? 
You are always busy as a bee, and always in a 
hurry ; and then to think of doing more, I’m 
astonished !”’ 

‘Don’t you know, Erastus, that I can al- 
ways accomplish whatever I undertake ?” said 
she, her aspirations a little subdued at her 
husband’s view of the subject. 

‘* Yes, at the peril of your health. Andthen 
you will have no time for company, and no 
time to go out; why you ’ll die all wrinkled 
and careworn before another year.” 

**Oh, I will dispense with all other labor; 
you know Kate is competent to do all the 
housework, and I can hire all my sewing done 
for one quarter the monvy I shall earn.”’ 

** Are you sure you can keep Kate ?”’ 

‘*T have engaged her for a year; and Mrs. 
Bolingbroke will do my sewing for the winter, 
whenever I want her; and as to going out, I 
shall have more time than I have now; for any 
evening, after four o’clock, I shall be at liberty, 
as I have determined to throw off all the care 
of work, and devote myself exclusively to teach- 
ing, and to recreation out of school hours.’’ 

** Ho, hum! we’ll see !’’ sighed out the per- 
plexed husband, willing to end the discussion. 

“Well, we will see,”’ continued the perse- 
vering Mrs. Peabody ; ‘‘ that is, unless you put 
a veto upon it; for, mind you, I was not rash 
enough to promise unconditionally, and I am 
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quite sure that when you find me supplied with 
a few hundred dollars of spending money, you 
will think quite favorably of the arrangement. 
Don’t think that because the pale Mrs. Low- 
don, and this, and that, and the other Mrs. 
Invalid, look as though in every sense ‘ woman 
is the weaker vessel’—I say, don’t look at them 
and think that no one is able to do more than 
to sit by a ready-made fire, on a cold day, or 
fan themselves on a warm one, and dodge mos- 
quitoes after sunset. It is a mistake. It is 
not so much a want of strength that incapaci- 
tates us as a want of energy.”’ 

‘*Very good ; quite eloquent you have grown 
of late. Ishouldn’t wonder if some day you’d 
be off addressing these new-fashioned conven- 
tions, and advocating the rights of the down- 
trodden daughters of earth generally. Likely 
as not, some evening you ’ll come in from your 
office and find me darning the children’s stock- 
ings. Wouldn’t I be a model husband then? 
But without jesting, Jannette, I'll give you one 
gentle word of caution, and then you ’ll please 
to give me a little supper. I shall make no 
vetoes, but I want you te remember that old 
fable about the milkmaid, and don’t reckon 
too largely. upon green dresses.”’ 


CHAPTER IV. 
TRIALS AND PERPLEXITIES. 
* All is not gold that glitters.” 


Ir was a bleak December evening. The wind 
sighed and moaned, and howled piteously, but 
the blazing fire had warmed the sitting-room, 
and the silvery light of the astral shed a halo 
of cheerfulness within, yet Mrs. Peabody’s 
heart seemed sinking with fatigue after the 
duties of the day. The great hall was already 
crowded with pupils; no partition had been 
put up according to agreement, and Mr. Birch 
was presiding over an indefinite portion of the 
school, while Mrs. Peabody was obliged to do 
the same. This was very trying to her, whose 
chief elementary principle was order. But she 
had learned long before that ‘‘ what can’t be 
cured must be endured,’’ so she strove on 
with heroic patience to endure in silence. 

This evening we find her seated, pencil in 
hand, by her writing-table, which was laden 
with heaps of papers called ‘‘ compositions,” 
written by pupils of almost every degree of 
capacity, and given to her for correction. She 
had marked out, and dashed, and interlined, 
and punctuated, till it seemed to her that no 
one had ever seen half the vexations that she 
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had. Before her task was half completed, Mr. 
Peabody entered, and the clock had tolled the 
hour of nine. She withheld her accustomed 
smile, and went on scratching, and dotting, 
and dashing. 

** Well, Jannette, what’s the matter with you 
to-night. Upon my word, your face is as long 
as the Levitical law; and let me count, one, 
two, three scowls in that brow of yours. Come, 
put away those old papers and talk to mea 
little.’ 

**Oh, don’t trouble me now, Erastus, I want 
to finish this.’’ 

Just then he drew away the paper playfully 
from under her pencil, making a long zigzag 
scratch from top to bottom of the whole docu- 
ment. 

**You are forever hectoring me,’ she con- 
tinued, a little peevishly. ‘‘I should think I 
had care enough, without being disturbed in 
this way.’’ 

** Well, my dear, I just want to ask you if 
this is the recreation you take out of school 
hours? I haven’t seen you an evening this 
week without you were surrounded with papers 
enough to stock a lawyer's desk; and now 
here is something of another kind,’’ and he 
drew from his pocket a letter addressed to Mrs. 
E. Peabody. 

She recognized it from a lady friend, a cousin 
of her husband, and found that it contained 
the pleasing intelligence that she would be at 
their house the next week to spend the holi- 
days. 

Miss Florilla Danvers was a precise, quaint 
little maiden of about nineteen summers. In 
her father’s house all went on with clock work 
regularity. Her mother was devoted to her 
domestic duties ; indeed, so much so that scarce 
a nook in that great farmhouse but was looked 
after each day by her watchful eye. No won- 
der that Mrs. Peabody felt a sensation of dread 
ereep over her at the idea of such company, 
when the keeping of her house was given up 
to Kate. 

“What shall I do?” half soliloquized the 
troubled woman. 

“Teach school; it’s profitable business,” 
added ?’r. Peabody. 

Just shen a moaning from the little girls’ 
sleeping apartment arrested the mother’s ear, 
and she hastened to their bedside, to find the 
little Della groaning with the ear-ache. 

‘Take me up, mamma, I can’t sleep,’’ and 
she cried aloud. 

The child was taken into the sitting-room, 
and countless restoratives applied without suc- 











cess, till the wearied mother sank down in 
despair. Long after the midnight hour was 
past, she watched over the little sufferer, till 
at length the pain ceased, and all were quietly 
at rest. But scarce had they fallen soundly 
asleep when the morning dawned. There was 
no respite for the school-teacher then. So she 
arose with a nervous headache, drank her coffee 
in silence, and at nine o’clock was again in the 
literary hall, in rather an ill plight for the day’s 
labor. Everything necessarily went wrong. 
Big boys laughed and threw peanuts, and little 
ones pinched each other. Young ladies wrote 
billet-doux, and little girls made pictures on 
their slates. Nobody had their lessons, and 
more than twice she half resolved never to go 
there again. But this was Friday; the next 
day was the teacher’s holiday, she would have 
some rest. So, in view of the morrow, she 
went home to tea, feeling better than in the 
morning. 

**T ll tell you, Erastus, how I ’ve planned it 
to be prepared for that cousin of yours,’’ said 
Mrs. Peabody at the tea-table. ‘‘I’ll turn 
pastry cook, house-cleaner, and Jack-of-all 
trades to-morrow, and I can cook enough to 
last a week, besides putting things to rights.’’ 

‘What a blessing it is to be able to make 
good calculations, Jannette.”’ 

“You always ridicule my plans; but I be- 
lieve there is some truth in what Uncle Billy 
used to say, ‘ It’s half in calkilatin’ right.’ ”’ 

‘¢ And the other half is in making your ‘cal- 
kilations’ work,’’ rejoined Mr. Peabody. 

** Well, you ll see.”’ 

‘* An’ sure, missus, ye ’d be willin’ for me 
jest to run down the strate for a minit, wouldn’t 
ye?’ said Kate, interrupting them, as she ap- 
proached with bonnet and shawl on. 

‘Why, Katy, can’t you wait till the work is 
done ? then you can go.’’ 

‘‘ Och, an’ it’s not Kathleen O’Brien that ’s 
afther walkin’ the strates in the dark, sure it 
isn’t. An’ ye wouldn’t be afther havin’ yer 
maid to do a thing that ar’n’t dacent. An’ 
now, Missus Pabody, I must be off before the 
sun is down, or I can’t go at all, at all.” 

‘‘Well, then you must burry back, will 
you ?”’ 

‘An’ it’s I that will hurry. I’ll be back 
agin in half an hour. Indade I will, ma’am.” 

But Kathleen’s half hour was a long one. 
She forgot the ‘‘indacency’”’ of being out till 
after dark, and did not return till most nine in 
the evening. Mrs. Peabody had placed the 
tea-things in the kitchen, and left them for her 
maidship to dispose of when she came back. 
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Kate didn’t like that, and she made all things 
fly when she was performing the finale to her 
day’s work. 

The next morning found our ‘‘ Jack-of-all 
trades’’ in the kitchen, surrounded with butter 
and eggs, sugar and flour, lard and minced 
meat, sliced apples, etc. etc. Just after the 
breakfast things were cleared away, Kate ap- 
peared again before her mistress, attired for 
the ‘‘ sthrate.”’ 

‘* What now, Kate, where are you going, in 
the morning, too?” 

‘* An’ shure, ma’am, an’ it’s Missus Spincer 
that ’ll be afther givin’ me two shillin’ more of 
a week than yersilf, an’ I tould her I’d come 
there this very mornin’.’’ 

“Why, Kate, what do you mean? Didn’t 
you promise to stay with me a year ?’’ ‘ 

‘* An’ ar’n’t Kathleen O’Brien a poor girl— 
an’ musn’t she git all she can for the labor of 
her hands ?’’ 

‘But why did you not tell me you were 
going away in time for me to find some one 
else? I can get plenty of help for less money 
than I pay you, and besides you know that 
my work is not quite equal to Spencer’s Hotel.’’ 

‘Och, ma’am, an’ I never thought o’ lavin’ 
ye till the last evenin’ when I called up to 
Spincer’s to see Bridget O'Flaherty, an’ Missus 
Spincer axed me what she wou!d do for me, 
an’ I tould her that I would be afther comin’ 
this mornin’, an’ it’s not Kathleen O’Brien 
that would break a promise ony how.” 

Mrs. Peabody was too indignant to reply; 
and according to her motto, to do whatever she 
might undertake, she told Kate to go; and 
upon looking in her porte-monnaie forthe money 
to pay her, she found a sum not equal to the 
debt. Chagrined and vexed because Mr. Bireh 
did not pay her according to agreement, she left 
her kneading-board and wrote the following :— 


Mr. Bircn: I am in want of money. You 
promised to pay me in advance. Please send 
me five dollars by Jennie, and much oblige 

Mrs. J. C. PEAaBopy. 


Jennie soon returned with a note, saying 
that Mr. Birch had not that amount by him, 
and that he would call up in the evening and 
bring it to her, if he could collect it during the 
day. 

‘* Another promise made but to be broken,’’ 
said Mrs. Peabody to herself, and then told 
Kate to call up the next week and she would 
pay her. But when her ‘“ maid-of-all-work”’ 


was really gone, she felt that she was brought 
into a strait narrower than she ever saw before. 
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The little girls looked up into her troubled face 
with their sweet blue eyes and said: ‘‘ We’ll 
help you, ma.’? And when she beheld such 
generous sympathy, all the yearnings of a mo- 
ther’s heart sprang up to meet it, and she 
scarce could tell why that silent tear escaped 
her eye, or why she could not restrain the 
emotion which fired her whole soul. 

And it was really surprising to see how they 
dusted, and picked up, and put to rights, that 
whole house, equal to the best of parlor ser- 
vants. And when dinner-time came, didn’t 
they lay out that table with its snowy cloth 
and pure white dishes in better order than 
even Kathleen O’Brien could have done? 

Notwithstanding the interruptions of half a 
dozen fashionable calls, and unexpected com- 
pany to dinner, when night came, there were 
more cakes and pies, and lighter and whiter 
bread in that pantry than had been there at 
once for weeks before. But was all this accom- 
plished without any weariness—any aching of 
limbs or any perplexities ? Ohno; very weary 
was Mrs. Peabody that night; and when she 
sat down in her large easy chair on that eve 
of the blessed Sabbath, and listened to the 
rehearsal of the little girls’ Bible lesson for the 
next day, she felt some heart-throbbings when 
they repeated, ‘‘Come unto me, all ye that 
labor and are heavy laden, and I will give you 
rest.” 

Ah, there is no such consolation offered to 
those who are weary in their pursuit after the 
gilded follies of earth ; none to those who faint 
in their search after “ filthy lucre,’’ and she felt 
as if she could turn aside from all else, and 
give herself up to the work which her blessed 
Master would have her to do. In that holy 
employment there are no perplexities of un- 
faithful servants, and when we are weary He 
‘will give us rest.’”’ And that evening, when 
they bowed around the altar of prayer, it was 
to realize more thar ever that ‘‘ He is an ever- 
present help in time of trouble.” 

Not only Mrs. Peabody, but her husband 
looked sad. The time for jesting was now 
past with him. He had too much sympathy 
for her weariness for light words, and he felt, 
too, creeping upon him one of those distressing 
sick headaches to which he was subject ; but 
how could he bear to have his already ex- 
hausted wife kept awake all night for his com- 
plaints! No, he would not; he could bear it 
alone for once. But the dark sunken eyes, 


. hollow cheeks, and ashy paleness of the face, 


betrayed the approaching agony of the night. 
At midnight, the pains in his head were insuf 
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ferable; but Mrs. Peabody knew just what 
would alleviate them. So she arose without a 
murmur, prepared a warm foot-bath and a 
soothing application for his forehead, adminis- 
tered an opiate, and when the clock upon the 
mantel struck out the hour of three they had 
just extinguished the night-lamp and prepared 
for afew hours’ sleep. But his deep measured 
breathing fell upon her ear like a death knell ; 
and while she nervously rested upon her sleep- 
less pillow, dark visions of sick chambers, pal- 
lid countenances, half-closed eyes, and feverish 
brows, floated in a dreamy picture before her, 
e’en till the cock-crowing, when she sunk into 
a fitful slumber but for one short hour; then 
the bright sun looked down as silently beauti- 
ful upon the earth as if no suffering were here. 
It was the glorious Sabbath, and its sacred 
stillness brought a sweet feeling of repose to 
the wearied soul, which no elixir save that of 
Heaven can produce. The eye of faith stretched 
far beyond these mortal pains and tears, 
beyond the cares and perplexities of this life, 
to view that “‘haven of eternal rest,’’ that 
Sabbath which hath no end. 

‘Mamma, who ’ll build the fire when Katy 
is gone,”’ sung out a bird-like voice from an 
adjoining bedroom, which we cannot fail to 
recognize as little Della’s. 

A new trial now presented itself. The frost- 
paned windows told but too plainly of the chill- 
ing atmosphere. Her aching head and ex- 
hausted limbs shrunk from this unaccustomed 
task; but so glad was she to find her husband 
in a quiet sleep that she rose gently, lest she 
should awaken him, threw about her a warm 
wrapper, stepped into her velvet slippers, and 
glided out so noiselessly that one with open 
eyes and ears could scarce have heard a sound. 
Closing her own door, she stepped into the next 
bedroom and hushed the innocent prattle of 
the children, telling them that papa was very 
sick all night, and they must not disturb him. 

** Does his heg-ate now ?’* anxiously inquired 
Della. 

“I guess so, darling; but papa’s asleep 
now, and you must be very still.’”’ And so 
they were very still, for it was Mrs. Peabody's 
fortune to have her children obedient. 

In a few moments the bright fire was crack- 
ling in the grate ; Billy, the canary, was sing- 
ing a cheerful matin, and the little girls were 
performing their toilette by express permission 
that morning in the sitting-room. When all 
things had been duly put in order, the coffee 
and toast were prepared by Mrs. Peabody, the 
table laid out by Jennie in the most approved 














style, while Della counted the trees and birds, 
and little girls at play with dolls, in the pic- 
tures which Jack Frost had painted on the 
windows. Jennie could see-old castles with 
ruined battlements, broken turrets, and moss- 
covered piliars, where Della could only see lit- 
tle girls with canaries upon their fingers. She 
could see rushing rivers and mighty cataracts 
where Della saw play-houses. But each could 
see what she did see so plainly, that mamma 
was called upon to explain the reason why 
they did not see alike. A question which 
older heads would like to hear answered. 

Mrs. Peabody peeped softly in, to see if her 
husband was awake, just in time to find him 
removing the bandage from his forehead, when 
he exclaimed, ‘‘ What are you doing up this 
cold morning, my dear? why did you not wait 
till I had made the fire ?”” 

‘* You don’t suppose I would let you get up 
in the cold after such a night as you had last 
night, do you? But how is your head this 
morning ?”’ 

‘* It is much better; I am able to take care of 
you, now.’’ 

‘‘Tam happy to say that I do not need any 
care at present. Breakfast is ready—I will 
warm your slippers for you, and I hope you 
will feel better still when you have taken a 
cup of warm coffee.”’ 

Soon all were seated around the neatly spread 
table, and Della very gravely remarked to 
mamma that she wished she wouldn’t ‘‘get any 
more Katys,’’ for she said it was ‘‘ soclean and 
still when Katy was gone.”’ 

When breakfast was over, mamma was per- 
suaded to seek repose, and the little girls would 
put away the dishes. Knowing that they were 
competent to perform the task, Mrs. Peabody 
was quite willing to intrust it to them, and 
yield to the importunities of exhausted nature 
for rest. She soon fell into a sound slumber, 
from which even the echoing church bells did 
not awaken her, and it was high noon ere she 
was aware that it was time for morning service, 

When she awoke, she found her husband 
watching her with great anxiety, for he had 
discovered that a high fever was laying its 
burning fingers upon her, and he much feared 
the consequences. But she assured him it was 
nothing serious, only a slight cold from which 
she would recover in a few days. Colds never 
made her sick. She only feared her hoarseness 
would prove inconvenient in teaching. She de- 
clared that she was much refreshed by her long 
sleep, and was sure that the morrow would find 
her quite well. 
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CHAPTER V. 
A WESTERN MINISTER. 


Tue hour for dismission at the Flintville 
High School has arrived, and if you would see 
freedom—even as much as Fanny Fern would 
wish to see among children and youth—you 
should look in there. A score or more are 
rushing, stumbling, and stamping down the 
long staircase from the third story of the Dun- 
ham Block tothe street. What care they for the 
frowns or threats of the dentists, doctors, and 
lawyers on the second floor? They are “‘ out of 
school’’ now. Yet the long hall is swarming 
with a mixed multitude of dismissed pupils, 
some kicking at benches, some trying to find their 
books, some grown up lads and lasses enjoying 
téte-a2-tétes in secluded corners, and by far the 
larger number seeking to promote confusion 
generally. Mrs. Peabody is sitting at her desk 
upon the rostrum in one end of the room, with 
her aching head leaning upon her left hand, 
while with her right she writes the first line 
upon a page in each of the forty copybooks be- 
fore her. 

An aspiring youth with ared head, a freckled 
face, and a green coat, presented himself with 
his writing-book, and asked her if she would 
please set him a copy. 

**Mr. Birch will do that,”’ she replied. 

** But I don’t like his copies, and the girls 
are a-beatin’ the boys all holler a larnin’ to 
write, an’ I don’t like that. There ’s a whole 
lot of boys that sit down yonder ’at are a-goin’ 
to git you to set all their ’n, and I tho’t I'd be 
ahead on ’em.”’ 

Too much fatigued for argument, she ac- 
cepted the book, and dismissed the boy in a 
hoarse whisper, and at the same time request- 
ing him to go home, and to persuade the other 
boys to go down stairs immediately. 

**Come, Bill, let’s go home. And, boys, 
look a-here,’’ he added, in an imperative 
manner, ‘‘ Miss Peabody ’s got the headache, 
and wants usto gohome. Stop your ’rasslin’, 

lare, and let ’s go down stairs now, for the 
schoolmarm wants us to.” 

This last argument was sufficient to take off 
another score; but no appeal was sufficient to 
break the game of wrestling between Mr. Birch 
and Clare—a tall stripling from Smithton, who 
was determined to ‘‘ throw the master,” and 
then he would be ready to go home. A group 
of half a dozen gentlemanly young men, who 
had been gravely consulting together, now 
came up to Mrs. Peabody's desk, and asked 
permission to speak with her a few moments. 





They then proceeded to inform her that they 
had been trying to interest Mr. Birch in the 
enterprise of a public exhibition at the close of 
the term, which would occur in about two 
weeks ; upon which occasion the young men 
should declaim, the young ladies read essays, 
and intersperse the exercises with a few pert 
colloquies and vocal music. 

Mr. Birch had consented to this three weeks 
before, but made no arrangements to prepare 
them for the occasion; and they wished to 
know if she would not allow them to join the 
young ladies in their hour for practice, which 
they had been informed would be on the eve- 
ning of the morrow. All arguments to convince 
them of woman’s incompetency to teach all 
branches of oratory failed, and she consented 
to their request. 

By this time, Clare had been thrown by the 
‘‘master” half a dozen times, and having let 
loose his grasp, was shaking himself ‘like a 
whipped cur, ‘‘concluding to give it up.” 
Just then a burly fellow, known as Hank, 
walked up and said he ’d ‘‘like to try it.” A 
vulgar shout rose upon the air, defaming the 
sanctity of the schoolroom, and cries of ‘‘Go 
it, Hank !’’ ‘Give it to him, and show him 
who’s master!’’ broke in mingled confusion 
upon the air, contrasting strangely with the 
conversation at Mrs. Peabody’s desk at the 
other end of the room. 

Too much disgusted for endurance with the 
scene before her, she placed the unfinished 
copybooks in her desk, turned the key hastily, 
threw on her hood and furs, and went home, 

Being late home that night, her newly initi- 
ated servant had made her debut at preparing 
supper alone, and she found the family, also 
the Rev. Mr. Crabbe, sitting around a tea-table 
which looked very unlike the one she was ac- 
customed to see in that dining-room. The fag 
ends of half a dozen sets of dishes of all sizes 
and colors had been spread upon a brown cloth, 
and Miss Sally Bangs was doing the honors of 
the tea. While the salutations were being 
exchanged, Sally screamed out in a shrill fort- 
issimo voice—‘‘ D’ye want to sit here ?’’ 

‘* Yes,’’ replied Mrs. Peabody, briefly. 

‘* Wa’al, where shall I sit, then ?’’ responded 
Sally. 

‘*T guess you ’Il find room in the kitchen.”’ 

So Sally went to the kitchen, shutting the 
door with a bang, leaving Mrs. Peabody to 
arrange her own place at the table. 

‘You must enjoy excellent health, Sister 
Peabody, to be able to attend to your school,’’ 





remarked Elder Crabbe. 
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“My health is pretty good,’ was her reply. 

** Well, sister, does thy soul prosper, even 
as thy body prospereth ?’’ inquired the rever- 
end Solomon. 

She might have told him that if her faith 
was failing as fast as her bodily strength, she 
would soon be left to fall as far as Peter; but 
she forbore complaining, and gave an evasive 
answer. 

Mr. Crabbe was an ascetic, unsympathizing 
man, who thought that what his constitution 
could endure, might be endured by every per- 
son. He had been reared in the rough climate 
of Northern New York, had, like David, spent 
his boyhood in watching his father’s flocks 
upon the rocky hillside, and in his youth, like 
Cain, was a tiller of the soil. 

If occupations have aught to do in moulding 
characters, it might be said that in this man 
the opposing dispositions of his two predeces- 
sors were strangely blended. A strong advocate 
of the Law of the Lord, yet he would almost 
slay the man who refused to partake of the 
gospel feast when bidden by him. When he 
took it upon himself to preach the unsearchable 
riches of Christ, his brethren in the ministry 
wisely (?) took into consideration that as his 
talents were small, and as he was disposed to 
use them somewhere, it was best to send him 
West, as “‘he would do very well there.”’ 

**O ye blind guides !’’ little do ye understand 
the wants of the West! Rather, when a man 
would stand on Zion’s hill to proclaim good 
tidings of salvation, having upon his feet the 
sandals of ignorance, bid him come down from 
the mount, for it is holy ground. None are 
ealled there, not even to the West, who are not 
‘* wise as serpents.”’ 

But Elder Crabbe had called this afternoon 
to. ascertain the reason why Mr. and Mrs, Pea- 
body were not in their proper places on the 
Sabbath previous. When informed that they 
were absent on account of sickness, he added, 
with an unfeeling jest, that “‘A great many 
are troubled with Sunday sicknesses now-a-days. 
Oh, this is an age when we ministers have to 
do pretty much all the weeping between the 
porch and the altar.” 

Just then the clear voice of Sally broke forth 
upon the kitchen air: ‘‘ Oh, I wish that I could 
marry,”’ was the burden of her song—and as the 
minister was a widower, he might have taken 
the sentiment as a direct appeal to himself, 
and translated it into an inquiry from Sally as 
to ‘‘-What she should do to be saved’’ (from 
being an old maid, I mean), which perhaps he 
did, as it had the effect to divert his attention 





from the subject upon which he was before 
conversing, and he began inquiring whe “‘ Miss 
Bangs”? was, and why she had not been to 
meeting with them. So he must necessarily 
be informed that she had not been in their 
service buttwo days. And after some thrilling 
exhortations he took his leave. 


‘Why do you look so sad to-night?” said 
Mr. Peabody, when they were alone. 

**Oh, I do not know as I am particularly sad, 
but I have been so much disgusted to-day 
with Mr. Birch, that I have almost concluded 
not to teach there another day.’’ 

‘* Why, what has occurred to-day, anything 
new ?”’ 

‘**It is new te me to witness such sights as I 
have seen to-day. It is new to me to be asso- 
ciated with a teacher who has not, and in fact 
deserves not, the respect of his pupils. If it 
were not for the reason that a large number 
have advanced their tuition, with the expecta- 
tion of being under my instruction, I would 
never enter that school-room again.’’ 

‘* Well, how is it about these advance pay- 
ments? Does Mr. Birch fulfil his promise in 
regard to payments ?”’ 

** No, indeed—that just puts me in mind—I 
sent to him last Saturday for money to pay 
Kate, and he promised to call up in the even- 
ing and pay me, but not a word did I hear 
from him until this morning, when he handed 
me the paltry sum of two dollars, which hap- 
pened to be a little more than the amount of 
my indebtedness. He assured me that before 
the close of the term the whole matter should 
be made right—but what is his word—I ’d—”’ 

‘Come, come, you ’re getting excited—poor 
Tray should not complain of his company.”’ 

“ Job’s friends were not more sure to remind 
him of his failings than—”’ 

‘* Do you want me any longer?” squeeled 
Sally, as she blustered unbidden into the sitting- 
room. 

‘*Of course I do; why, what’s the matter 
now !”’ exclaimed Mrs. Peabody, trembling at 
the prospect of being left servantless a second 
time. 

‘¢ Wa’al, nothin’, only if ye want me to work 
for ye, I reckon I ’ll set down to the fust table, 
coz I’m ’bout as good as any body, if Ido work 
out, that’s so.’’ 

‘‘“Why, Sally, you are not unreasonable 
enough to wish me to take the second table 
instead of yourself, when there is not room for 


\ all at the first, I hope ?’’ 


, § Wa’al, not exactly that, but then I thought 
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I’d jest ax ye ’bout it, coz ye see I want an 
understandin’, for if I aint good enough to eat 
with ye, Ill be makin’ tracks for home, that’s 
all.” 

‘‘ We will understand each other better after 
a little, Sally ; so now you be contented to stay 
with me till my school is closed, and if you are 
as good a girl as you are now, I will keep you 
lenger.”’ 

‘* All I care is jest I don’t want to be run 
over, and I won’t, that’s so.”’ 

‘Oh, no indeed, you never shall be while 
you live with me,’’ was the conciliating reply, 
while at the same time Mrs. Peabody was 
writhing beneath the crushing weight of Sally’s 
impertinence. 

The kitchen door was again closed, and 
above the din of rattling dishes, splashing 
water, and simmering tea-kettles, rose the 
shrill voice of our musical maid in the exqui- 
site melody of— 


*‘ All around the vinegar jug, 
The monkwy chased the weasel.” 


(Conclusion next month.) 
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WIDOWS: PART VI. 
THE ‘‘ WIDDER.’’ 
I never have changed my single lot, 
I thought it would be a sin ; ' 
The inconsolable widder of Deacon Bedott 
Don’t intend to git married agin. 
The Widow Bedott Papers. 

Tere is no surer way of finding out what is 
esteemed of value in any community than by 
noting what is counterfeited there, either in the 
realm of matter or mind. Who pretends to 
bea mean, time-serving, office-seeking hungerer 
for a share of the public spoils? Whoclaims to 
be a mean man ata bargain, a grinder of the faces 
of the poor, a devourer of the portion of the 
fatherless? We find no aspirants for any such 
fame as this. ‘‘When one man want to rise, 
how him love the peop !’’ exclaimed the aston- 
ished Frenchman. Monsieur’s observation was 
just, though his English was not particularly 
happy. Itis the pure patriot, the large-hearted, 
liberal, high-minded man who is aped and 
counterfeited. The jewel and the gold, virtue 
and elegance have their ‘‘ shams ;’’ _but nobody 
cares to imitate the shabby, or to pretend to 
wickedness. Even the hypocrite gives in his 
testimony to the beauty of holiness, and is, in 
his way, a preacher of righteousness. 

We might write all day on the various kinds 
of whitewash by which the scamps endeavor 
to impose upon their fellow men; but we must 





confine ourselves to-day to female impostors of 
a peculiar class. We have to do with those 
who trifle with the tenderest sympathies of 
our nature, and are akin to the street-boy who 
tells a pitiful tale, that the stranger may be 
wiping his eyes while he picks his pocket. 

Widowhood has its peculiar trials and sor- 
rows, yet it has also its blessed privileges. 
The noble, the kindly, the loving of earth see 
in a true widow a sister—a helpless sister—to 
be sheltered and guarded, and gently led along 
her rugged pathway. The Widow is the special 
care of the Ever Merciful, Almighty Friend; 
she is the one human being to whom God is 

culiarly pledged as Husband and Judge, 
Comferter and Guide. There is something 
desirable, then, even in the portion of the true 
widow. Hence it is that she has her counter- 
feits, as unlike the real mourner as is the gin- 
gerbread bird of the cake-shop to the robin at 
our windo®. 

Widow is with us a sacred name; we do not 
care to designate by it anything that can win 
a smile, much less, curl the lip in scorn. It 
has been well remarked that ‘‘ cant sayings 
are short cuts to express an idea, and slang 
words fill up the deficiencies of more elegant 
English.’’ So widder has come to mean among 
us a something, asomebody, who either parades 
her sorrows for a purpose, or is no widow at all, 
but a thorough make-believe, an actor of an 
assumed part. 

There are widders of all sorts, adapted to 
every stage of society, and unworthy of a place 
on any social platform. 

There is the pretty, young widder, who wipes 
her eyes that innocent bachelors may look at 
her, and see how bright are those same eyes, 
and how the close quilling of her cap becomes 
her fair hair and tinted cheeks. Don’t gratify 
her by a single glance! She neither deserves 
your sympathy nor your admiration. 

There is that pertinacious widder, that haun- 
ter of offices, stores, studies, and all peculiar 
resorts of the lords of creation. She has a 
paper in her hand, stating that she has lost her 
husband somehow and somewhere, and so has a 
claim on the charitable. Don’t be taken in by 
the sorrowful droop of her veil, or her lugubri- 
ous, dolorous aspect! She makes gain of her 
misfortunes, and a livelihood out of her grief! 
Knowing men shake their heads at her, and 
think her departed spouse had good riddance of 
her, and was fortunate in getting out of a world 
cumbered by her presence. 

There is the French widder, a spinster really, 
who, being tired of the questionable honors of 
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single blessedness, mysteriously absents her- 
self for a.time, goes, nobody knows where, and 
comes back ‘‘Madam,”’ in deep mourning for 
a husband who had existed only in her imagi- 
nation, as the tenant of her favorite chateau en 
Espagne. 

There is the tramping widder, with a big 
bundle on her back, a big baby in her arms, 
and a big lie in her mouth. The bundle con- 
tains as good clothing as you have in your 
bureau; the baby, she borrowed (borrowing 
trouble, truly) ; the lie is a part of her natural 
dialect ; she does not know now when she tells 
it—it would puzzle her far more to speak the 
truth. Don’t give hera penny! Don't git 
her a hearing! Don’t give her foot-room on 
your door-step ! 

There is the widder who is so hard to be 
comforted that she has to have her minister, or 
some unsophisticated Elder Sniffles to pour oil 
on her grief, and wipe away her ted#s. Shame- 
less hypocrite! She wants a new husband! 
That is the only kind of comfort to dry up the 
fount of her sorrows! If she sends for you, 
my excellent bachelor friend, don’t go unless 
your heart be mailed and guarded. She will 
find out your tender side, and get you to make 
love to her before you know it. Lend her 
sound, searching books to read, preach at her 
from the pulpit, if you please, but don’t risk a 
conversation with her. She is a very Delilah, 
and even a Samson. might be worsted in an 
encounter with such an adversary. 

There is the hard-faced widder who keeps the 
boarding-house or the apple-stall, no matter 
which. She will make ‘‘a poor mouth,’ as 
the saying is, and tell of her children to be fed, 
and fairly compel you to let her have the best 
of the bargain in consideration of her peculiar 
trials. Don’t have any dealings with her, but 
if you do, treat her as if she were a man, and 
a close-fisted one. She can look out for her 
own interest; she does not need your sympatby 
or your consideration. Perhaps she was young, 
honest and tender-hearted, once, but that was 
a long time ago, in the dim and shadowy past. 
Bygones, for her, will be bygones, and her 
second childhood will bear no resemblance to 
her first. There is no sweet, loving, kindly, 
liberal old age in store for her. Little grand- 
children will never snuggle up to her side, or 
run to her as acity of refuge, where they will 
be safe from blame, no matter what peccadilloes 
they have committed. She will have all the 
loneliness and ugliness of old age, with none 
of the merciful alleviations Providence has as- 
sociated with the down-hill of life. She will 





be a miserable, decaying ruin, beautified by no 
clustering mosses, and graced and sustained 
by no clinging vines! Alas for the widders, 
one and all, when they grow old ! 

We don’t waut to think about the widders. 
We don’t want to write about them! It irks 
our very soul to know that they blot the fair 
face ofearth? We cannot even bring ourselves 
to more than hint at the thinking, whispering, 
evil-tongued widder, who is sometimes tolerated 
even in select circles. We blush that she lives, 
and so let her pass. 

We have done with the widders ! 

We would not for a moment cast a shadow 
of disrespect on the humble, unlettered woman, 
who styles herself a widder, and cares not 
whether Johnson or Webster would frown on 
her pronunciation. She but knows that the 
honest, hard hands of him who labored for her 
and her little ones, are folded over the broad 
bosom, that silent bosom, which lies so low, 
*neath the green grass. She has shed her bit- 
ter tears, and moaned her moans of agony, and 
now she has rallied ‘‘to make good the room 
of him that’s gone.’’ She has talked cheerily 
to ‘*the bairns,” and- ‘‘set the house to 
rights,’ and she is ready to face the world 
nobly, and weicome ceaseless toil without a 
murmur. She will deny herself food and rai- 
ment, rest and sleep, and yet smile on, while 
her children are rosy around her. Little to her 
will be privation and torture, if she can but 
‘*make ends meet,” and “‘put a bit in the 
mouths of her boys and girls.’’ She wants 
work, constant work ; not for charity, not even 
for sympathy does she ask, but she does ask 
work of some kind, no matter how wearisome, 
no matter how scanty the pay! Let her not 
ask in vain! Find herout and keep her busy, 
ye daughters of luxury! Let her have the joy 
of honest independence! Give her a kindly 
friend to whom she may go for advice. Tell 
her you will care for her children if sickness 
should come—that they shall never want. Roll 
that great burden off from her mind. Yes, seek 
out the humble, toiling widow, and cheer her 
on in her path of loving self-denial. To aid 
her, comfort her, and eke out her scanty earn- 
ings. Ah! this is work on which is vamrets 
the blessing of Heaven ! 

Wo to the man, be he landlord or an 
keeper, who screws and pinches, and presses 
hard on these poor struggling women! The 
day will come when he shall render up his 
account! Miserable consolation, indeed, will 
be his petty, extorted gains, in that hour of 
crushing retribution ! 
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A PARTY, AND WHAT CAME OF IT. 


BY MARY MAYFIELD. 


**Mary,”’ said my mother, rousing me from 
the pleasant reverie into which I had fallen, 
as I sat in the twilight of a November day 
gazing dreamily into the blazing fire that 
crackled on the hearth. ‘‘ Mary, it is time to 
dress ; your sister has gone to her room long 
ago; but what are you going to wear, may I 
ask ?’’ added she, in a curious tone. 

‘“*T don’t know; my blue silk, I guess,’ I 
replied dreamily, hardly realizing what I said. 

** Well, I must say you seem very indifferent 
on the subject,’’ she rejoined in a somewhat 
ironical tone, ‘‘more indifferent than young 
ladies even of twenty-five usually are. How- 
ever, itis all the same to me; only go and dress 
now, for I have no notion of being kept waiting.”’ 
So saying, she left the room. 

I rose wearily from my seat and went to my 
room. Such words were familiar to my ears, 
so they produced nothing but a dull aching 
pain at my heart, far different from the keen 
agony they would formerly have inflicted, for 
my disposition was vgry sensitive, and unkind 
words caused me sometimes real agony. I 
felt, however, no remorse, for I knew that I had 
honestly endeavored to do my duty to my step- 
mother. When my father had brought her 
home, five years before, it had been a bitter 
grief to me, but I felt that it was my duty to.sub- 
mit with patience and apparent cheerfulness to 
what contributed to make him happy, and I 
had, therefore, although with a bursting heart, 
welcomed to our home, with all the cheerfulness 
I could, my step-mother, and the beautiful, 
but haughty daughter who accompanied her. 
To this daughter she was devoted ; everything 
that Lucy wished must be done; everything 
that Lucy desired must be procured. This in- 
dulgence naturally made a haughty and impe- 
rious temper more haughty and imperious still, 
and it was often with a sigh that I contem- 
plated a face so perfect, yet with all its 
sweetness marred by pride and self-will. Be- 
tween my sister and myself there was no sym- 
pathy ; she was fond of society, gayety, and 
dress. J was fonder of quiet, of my books and 
work. Traly I was not calculated to shine in 
the brilliant assemblages of the young and the 
gay; the face which was reflected in the mir- 
ror before me was pale and quiet, only un- 
wonted pleasure lit up my dark, hazel eyes, 
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and sent a flush to my usually pale cheek; 
my figure was slight and well proportioned, 
but not remarkable in any way. Just as I had 
finished dressing, and was turning away with 
a half sigh from the mirror, for I thought that 
there was no one now as there once was, when 
my own dear mother was alive, to take any 
interest in me, to care whether I looked well 
or ill, a knock came at the door, and on my 
saying ‘‘Come in,” Jane, my old and faithful 
nurse, entered. 

‘*Shure, Miss Mary dear, it’s sorry I am 
that I could not come to you before, but the 
mistress aud Miss Lucy kept me busy until 
now ; but can I do nothing for you, Miss ?”’ 

‘* Nothing, thank you, Jane,’’ I replied. "I 
knew that you would have come before if you 
could, for I believe you love me and want to 
please me.’’ 

‘Indeed, and how could I help loving you, 
when [I took you a little child, and have: 
watched over you since, and will never leave 
you. Indeed, Miss, and it’s only love to your- 
self that keeps me here, since your dear mother 
died. Bat shame on me for bringing tears to- 
your eyes, and you going toa party. Let me: 
get your shawl and hood, but first let me look’ 
at you;’’ and after she had regarded me silently 
for a few minutes, she said: ‘* Indeed, Miss, 
an’ you look real nice with your hair braided’ 
so handsome, and that blue dress is certainly’ 
becoming. I hope you will have a pleasant 
time, Miss Mary,’’ added she respectfully and 
affectionately as she wrapped me in my shawl’ 
and hood, and lighted me down stairs. 

I found my mother and sister in the parlor, 
adjusting their drapery before the glass. As I’ 
entered both looked up and scrutinized me at- 
tentively. ‘‘ Well, Mary, considering all things, 
you ’lldo,’’ was Lucy’s remark as I approached 
her. 

‘*Mary,”’ said my mother, ‘I do hope you 
will make yourself agreeable to-night, and not 
cause people to remark on your worn and tired 
looks, for I do not fancy your father telling me 
again that I ought to have more regard for 
your health than to keep yon up so very late 
because your sister is enjoying herself.” 

I was about vo reply, when a servant an- 
nounced the carriage. We drove off' rapidly, 
and soon arrived at our destination. The’ 
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house was one blaze of light, and the crash of 
the band showed, as children say, that the 
party had begun. The dressing-room was full 
of ladies, and amongst them I soon recognized 
my friend, Ellen Claymore. 

**Good-evening, Mary dear,” said she. ‘‘I 
am so glad we have both come at the same 
time, for we can go down together. But oh, I 
have something to tell you,” whispered she, 
*‘only think, I heard our hostess say yesterday 
that she expected the great Mr. Sunderland to- 
night.’’ 

‘Who is Mr. Sunderland, may I ask?’’ in- 
quired I. 

“Why, don’t you know the great beau, the 
parti of the season! rich as Cresus, accom- 
plished, fascinating! Why, all the girls are 
crazy about him, and I tell you, Mary, I am 
going to set my cap for him in earnest. But 
come, Miss Mary, the field is ready, let us go 
down. How lovely Lucy looks to-night; she ’ll 
have the best chance of all,’’ laughed the 
merry girl as we descended. 

After paying our respects to our hostess, I 
sank quietly down in a sofa, while Ellen’s hand 
was claimed by a tall youth in an irreproacha- 
ble toilet, and she was soon whirling in the 
giddy throng. I had been seated quietly en- 
joying myself looking on, for some time, when 
I suddenly observed a gentleman standing not 
far distant whose eyes had been steadily fixed 
on me, but who immediately withdrew them as 
they encountered mine. He was surrounded 
by a knot of young men and one or two elderly 
ladies, and they seemed attentively criticizing 
the belles of the evening.. I had turned to 
speak to a friend, when I heard the voice of 
Mrs. Saxton, our hostess, addressing me with 
**Miss Mary, may I introduce to you my par- 
tionlar friend, Mr. Sunderland?” I bowed, 
and uttered the usual assent, and immediately 
afterwards Mrs. Saxton approached, accompa- 
nied by the gentleman I had observed before. 
** Miss Mayfield, let me introduce Mr. Sunder- 
land,’’ and she vanished in the throng, leaving 
the gentleman standing before me. 

**May I have the pleasure of dancing this 
Lanciers with you, Miss Mayfield?” said the 
gentleman. 

I bowed and accepted, well pleased, and as 
the music struck up, at this moment we took 
our places. ‘* Quite a brilliant evening,’’ said 
my partner; ‘‘everybody seems to be here; 
do you not find it very agreeable, Miss May- 
field ?”’ 

** Yes, indeed,”’ I replied, ‘‘ more agreeable 
than I usually find these assemb!lages.’’ 





‘Then you are not partial to them, I infer ?”’ 
said Mr. Sunderland. Ss 

**No, I very much prefer quiet ; my tastes 
and my health are both at variance with these 
amusements; but, to please my father, I go 
out. He is not pleased if I mope at home, as 
he calls it.” 

** Well, I agree with you .in not liking balls 
as a general thing,” said my partner; “and I 
admire your taste far more than that of the 
frivolous belles of the season. Do you know, 
Miss Mayfield, I have heard a great deal about 
you from a warm friend of yours, and—may I 
confess it?—it was in the hope of being pre- 
sented to you that I came here to-night.” 

** Indeed,’’ I replied, not knowing well what 
to say, as the quick color mounted to my 
cheek. Ah, reader, I was so unaccustomed to 
compliments ! 

The dance concluded, my partner led me to 
my seat, and at this moment Lucy passed us, 
on the arm of one of her ardent admirers—a 
young captain. 

‘* Who is that lovely girl?’’ eagerly inquired 
my partner. 

‘*She is my half sister—Miss Lucy Seymour,”’ 
I replied. 

“Can you not introduce me?’’ he asked, 
quite eagerly ; and, as Lucy came towards me 
at this moment, I performed the required cere- 
mony. He engaged her for the next dance, 
and they soon took their places. How lovely 
Lucy looked that night! Her golden hair 
hung in soft curls about her face, the flowing 
cloud of white tarletane of which her dress was 
composed, half enveloped her slight figure, 
while her eyes were lit up with excitement, 
and the flush of pleasure was on her cheek. 
And Mr. Sunderland—I confessed to myself 
that I had never seen a handsomer man—and, 
as they stood side by side, I could not help 
thinking what a charming pair they would 
make. But I must not linger any longer over 
this evening, for I have yet a tale to tell. Con- 
trary to my expectations, Mr. Sunderland again 
requested me to dance, took me down to sup- 
per, and finally conducted me to the carriage, 
and before closing the door, requested permis- 
sion to call upon us the following day. My 
mother cheerfully assented, and he bowed and 
withdrew. 

On reaching home, I retired immediately ; 
but fatigued as I was, it was long before my 
eyes closed, and when they did, the image of 
Mr. Sunderland still reigned in my dreams. 
The next day he called, but his visit was short, 
and Lucy kept him engaged in an almost 
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exclusive conversation. Day after day it was 
very much the same, yet at times I imagined 
his eyes rested on me, with an expression I 
dared not interpret, though I treasured it up in 
my heart. Soon my mother gave triumphant 
glances at Lucy when Mr. Sutherland made 
his appearance, and even my father began to 
rally her upon her conquest. And, must I 
confess it—all_this made me very unhappy; 
day after day my manner became more cold, 
more distant to Mr. Sunderland, and heavier 
and heavier grew my heart. 

“Dear Miss Mary,’’ one day inquired my 
faithful Jane, ‘‘dear Miss Mary, what is the 
matter? You are as pale as a ghost; you are 
not yourself; you must be sick. Indeed, and 
forgive me, Miss, but you ought to see old Dr. 
Maxweil. You ought, indeed, and it’s sad and 
worried I am this minute about you !” 

Such exclamations greeted my ears almost 
daily as Jane helped me to dress, and even my 
father inquired anxiously if I were well, and 
where my appetite had flown. 

‘She must have change of air,”’ he said one 
day to my mother, who coolly replied :— 

** Really, Mr. Mayfield, you are entirely too 
anxious about Mary; there is nothing the 
matter, and she had better, at any rate, stay 
at home until after the wedding.”’ 

** But when is that to be ?’’ asked my father. 
** Has he proposed yet? He has not asked my 
consent ; they are not even engaged |!” 

‘* Oh, he may propose any day,”’’ replied she, 
somewhat confused, “‘ and Lucy shall not delay 
long afterwards, if I have any influence. There 
is nothing so bad as long engagements for 
girls.”’ 

** Well, you know best,’’ responded my father, 
as he left the room. 

All this I had unintentionally overheard, as 
I sat in the next room sewing, for it had passed 
so quickly that I had not had time to come for- 
ward and announce my presence. 

The next day, as I was sitting in the parlor 
vainly endeavoring to keep my thoughts fixed 
on the book I was reading—how well I remem- 
ber it, ‘‘Carlyle’s Frederick the Great’”—a 
sharp ring came at the door, and before I could 
rise from my seat, the door opened, and a ser- 
vant announced ‘Mr. Sunderland.” I rose 
somewhat formally ; he bowed and offered his 
hand. I could not refuse it, and my own, cold 


as ice and irembling, was held for one moment 
in that firm, soft ciasp, and then slowly relin- 
quished. He did not ask for Lucy, but I said: 
«My sister, I regret to say, is out, and my 
mother aiso.”* 








‘* Ah, indeed,” he replied, as if utterly in- 
different, and then, after a pause: ‘‘ But, Miss 
Mary, I did not come to see either; I came to 
see you—to bid you farewell, perhaps for many 
years.”’ 

A pang shot through my heart at these words, 
‘*To bid me farewell!”? I murmured, half in- 
audibly. 

** Yes, farewell! yet, Mary’”’—and as I star- 
tled—‘‘ forgive me, dear Mary, it is with you 
to decide. Say but that you will be mine, and 
I remain: if not, I go for years, perhaps for- 
ever !”’ 

Astonishment, rapture, hope, fear, kept me 
speechless. I gazed at him in silence, utterly 
unable to utter a word. 

‘*Speak, Mary! may I say dearest Mary!” 
he implored, as he took my hand, ‘It is cruel 
to keep me in suspense—tell me, dearest, may 
I hope ?” 

I raised my eyes to his, No answer was 
needed in words. I was clasped in a ferveut, 
heart-felt embrace. 

Some time after, my mother and Lucy re- 
turned. 

‘*Has any one called while we were out?” 
inquired my mother of the servant. 

‘¢ Yes, ma’am—Mr. Sunderland, and he is in 
the parlor yet, ma’am.”’ 

** Oh, very well. Lucy, dear,” she whispered, 
**¢o in; I will come down in a few moments.”’ 

As Lucy entered, I had just withdrawn my 
hand from his, and, though blushing deeply, 
endeavored to appear composed. Mr. Sunder- 
land, though somewhat embarrassed at first, 
soon recovered his usual ease of manner, and 
Lucy and he chatted gayly upon the stand- 
ing topics of the day. At this moment the 
dinner-bell rang, and my father and mother 
entered the room together. As soon as the 
ordinary salutations were over, Mr. Sunderland 
took my hand, and leading me to my father, 
regardless of the astonished looks of my mother 
and Lucy, said, in a firm voice :— 

‘*Mr. Mayfield, dare I ask a great favor of 
you? It is even this: to bestow upon me the 
priceless hand of your daughter. I know that 
I do not deserve her, but the effort of my life 
will be to make her happy.” 

My father’s astonishment deprived him for a 
moment of the power of speech. ‘Why, I 
thought it was Lucy !’’ he exclaimed at length, 
looking at my mother. ‘ But, Sunderland, 
my good fellow, I give my full consent and 
blessing ; and I see by my Mary’s face that she 
is well satisfied to have it so. God bless you 
both !’”? Thus saying, he kissed me tenderly, 
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placed my hand again in my lover’s, and hur- 
ried from the room to conceal his emotion. 
Need I say more? Need I describe my 
mother’s rage, Lucy’s disappointment and cha- 
grin, Ellen’s playful reproaches at my carrying 
off ‘‘ the parti of the season,’ or far happier 
still, my marriage soon after to him, whom I 





considered the noblest, the best of men? No 
more unhappiness now, no more pale cheeks 
and tearful eyes; and Jane, as she dresses me 
now, exclaims, joyfully :—~ 

** No need of a doctor now, dear Miss Mary ; 
as I have often heard my mistress, your dear 
mother say, ‘Happiness is the best doctor!’ ”’ 





ACTING CHARADE.—WEDLOCK. 


BY A. M. DOLBY. 


First SYLLABLe. 


Apotpuus Racker, a happy bridegroom. 
Bewtnva Racxst, his blushing bride. 


PENELOPE PonDeER, AD «Se ; 
Ciarissa MitpMay, } Belinda’s bridemaids. 


Costumes. 


Apotruvs shonld be attired in a black suit and 
white neck-tie ; Betmpa as much like a bride 
as the properties of the establishinent will 
admit ; Peneiopg and Ciagissa in light silk 
dresses and white bonnets. 


Scene I.—Apotpavs Racket having won the 
heart and hand of Breutnpa Mitpmay, the happy 
couple have just returned from church, and are 
discovered in an ante-room with the two bride- 
maids, PengLore Ponper and Carissa MILp- 
may. Bride and bridegroom ascend to the break- 
fast. Peye.orpe and Carissa remain in con- 
versation. 


Penelope. Dear Belinda! I trust she'll be 
happy. How lovely she looked at the altar! 
did she not ? 

Clarissa. Oh, charming! And how full the 
church was! By the way, did you see the 
Tomkinses in the rector’s pew? 

Pen. Seethem! Of course I did; for I looked 
on purpose to get a glimpse of Harry when 
Adolphus drew the ring from his pocket, and 
said so boldly, ‘‘ With this ring I thee ‘wed!’”’ 

Clar. I thought Belinda would have broken 
down when she came to the ‘‘obey;’’ and I 
believe, after all, she only muttered the word. 

Pen. Most likely! For my part I would never 
say it, whatever Imightthink! But, Clarissa, 
let us go, or they will have commenced the 


breakfast without us, and I promised Tom . 


Sillaby to sit by him, to prompt him in a speech 
he has got up for the occasion, in which he in- 
tends to speak in the highest terms of bride- 
maids in general, and me in particular. 

Clar. Well, for my part, I think the kindest 
thing you can do will be to prompt him to leave 
‘t alone ; for I’m sure if that simpleton is to be 











our representative, I shall wish that Belinda 
had not made me a bridemaid. 

Pen. (Patronizingly.) My dear child! these 
things are entirely a matter of opinion; and as 
I have a great regard for Tom Sillaby, I hope 
you will on this occasion honor him by your 
attention, and believe him sensible at least, 
when he proposes the health of the bridemaids, 
and extols the merits and graces of our sex. 

Clar, (Scornfully.) Bosh ! [Exit both. 


Sreconp SYLLABLE. 


Bewttnpa RACKET. 
PENELOPE PONDER. 


Costumes. 


Beuinpa in morning-gown, PengeLope in morn- 
ing walking-dress. 


Scene IJ.—Beuinpa discovered sitting alone; 
sadly and thoughtfully contemplating something 
she holds in her hand. 

Belinda. Oh, how soon have all my visions 
of happiness disappeared! What could possess 
me to open his dressing-case? Certainly not 
curiosity, and most assuredly not with any idea 
of finding such a proof of his baseness as this ! 
Oh, had I used the forbidden key, and dis- 
covered him a Blue-Beard, I could have borne 
it better! I wish dear Penelope Ponder would 
come, that I might confide this awful secret to 
her, and ask her advice. Would that I could 
burn this fascinating horror I hold in my hand ; 
but no, it must be kept as a sad—sad—proof! 
(A knock at the door, when eniers PENELOPE. 
Bruinpa rushes to her friend, and they embrace. 
BE inDA tn tears.) 

Penelope. What, my dearest Belinda! and 
are you sosoonunhappy? Pray tell me at once 
the cruel cause of all this? 

Bel. ( Hysterically, while showing lock of hair.) 
There, Penelope! foun—d in nis dressing-case ! 

Pen. (With affected dismay.) What, a lock of 
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hair, and not yours! Oh, Belinda, this is in- 
deed a serious cause of grief! Have you de- 
manded an explanation ? 

Bel. No, Icould not; for I discovered it after 
he had left this morning. Oh, what shall Ido? 
Tell me, dear Penelope. 

Pen. Well, my dear! I would advise the 
most mature reflection before you mention to 
him what you have found; observe him closely, 
and if he cares much for this (sneeringly) trea- 
sure, he will soon miss it, and the fact will be 
evident in his manner; but (starting) Belinda, 
what horribly coarse hair! Why none but a 
Hottentot could have grown such stubble as 
this. 

Bel. Ah, that’s what makes the matter 
worse! I’ve always heard him say how he 
admired wavy hair; and you know, Penelope, 
that mine never would (mournfully) even crinkle 
without a world of plaiting. 

Pen. Poor, disappointed child! I am grieved 
that I must leave you now: but act as I have 
told you, and to-morrow morning I will call 
after breakfast, to hear how this terrible affair 
progresses. [ They embrace, and curtain falls. 


Tue WuHoLe Worp. 


Apo.puvs Racker. 
Beutrpa Racket. 

PENELOPE PoNDER. 
Cuiarissa MILpMAyY. 


Costumes. 


Apotpnvs in lounging-coat ; Beirypa in morn- 
ing-dress; PENELOPE and CLaRissa in morn- 
ing walking-dress. 


Scene III.—Berivnpa and Apo.puvs sitting at 
breakfast. Betinpa sullenly turning over the 
leaves of a book. Apo.puus looks up from the 
newspaper, and says— 


Adolphus. Well, Belinda, how much longer 
are you going to maintain this extraordinary 
manner? You are evidently put out about 
something, and I should uncommonly like to 
know what that something is; so will you 
oblige me by an explanation ? 

Belinda. No, Adolphus, I will not! it’s suf- 
ficient for you to know that I shall never be 
happy again. 

Adol. Well, that’s cool, and more than “ suf- 
ficient,’’ seeing that I sought ‘‘ wedlock’’ in the 
hope of securing your happiness as well as my 
own for life. 

Bel. Don’t tell untruths, Adolphus; you 
married me tod make me the most miserable of 
wives, and you lave succeeded, 
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Adol. Belinda, you are trying my patience 
fearfully, and I can tell you that it won’t last 
much longer; and if you don’t give me some 
opportunity of justifying myself, I shall be in 
a fearful passion directly. (Paces up and down 
the room.) No! (Raising his voice) Belinda 
Racket, passion’s not the word: I shall storm 
with rage. 

Bel. Ah, cruel man! just what I might have 
expected. (A knock at the door. Enter Pen 
Lope PonpER and CiarissA Mitpmay. Both em- 
brace Bexinpva with tears of sympathy. BruinDa 
whispersto PexELOPE—) I’m so glad you have 
come, dear, for 1 do believe he was just going 
to kill me. 

Pen. Have you shown him the proof of his 
wickedness ? 

Bel. No, I dared not! 

Pen. Well, do so now, and we will help you 
to intimidate him. Oh (with a shudder) what 
a ruffian he looks ! 

Bel. Perfidious man! Does not that fill you 
with remorse? (Throws him the lock of hair.) 

Adol. Where on earth did you get this from ? 
Why, this is a piece of my poor pony’s tail, cut 
off when he was shot, in remembrance of the 
many times he nearly broke my neck! Well, 
Belinda (laughing heartily), you must have been 
en the look-out for a trouble when you made 
one of this. 

Bel. Oh how foolish I have been. Will you 
forgive me, Adolphus ? 

Adol. Well, yes; but upon one condition: 
that you promise to keep this relic of my poor 
old pony as a memento of the only cause of 
anxiety I ever gave, or mean to give you. 

Pen. Well, now that you are restored to 
happiness, Belinda, I think I shall go home 
and reflect on the improbability of uninterrupted 
bliss, whether in married or single life. So 
come along, Clarissa, and we will meditate 
together. 

Clar. Oh nc, thank you. I’m not in a me- 
ditative mood! Nevertheless, I’ll go with 
you, if it’s only to put an end to this matri- 
monial scene. 

[ Curtsies, and the curtain falls. 





ARE you not surprised to find how independ- 
ent of money peace of conscience is, and how 
much happiness ¢an be condensed in the hum- 
blest home? A cottage will not hold the bulky 
furniture and sumptuous accommodations of 
a mansion; but if God be there, a cottage 
will hold as much happiness as might stock a 
palace. 




















MR. AND MRS. PIDGEON’S VISIT TO THEIR CITY FRIENDS, 
AS RELATED BY MR. PIDGEON, 


BY EMILY B. CARROLL, 


I wave a snug little place in the country of 
about one hundred acres. It is easy of access 
by steamboats, which come within two miles 
of the place, and at the landing stages are 
always in readiness to convey passengers to a 
frequented hotel, the road to which passes in 
front of our house. Being thus easy of access, 
our house is filled with visitors from the first 
of June to the middle of September, and in 
fact it is more like a country boarding-house 
than a private residence, only we never get 
any pay from our boarders. One year we had 
as many as twenty visitors at one time, includ- 
ing children and nurses, and at no time in the 
summer do we have less than eight. At the 
beginuing of May my wife commences her pre- 
parations: every room is made as white as 
water, soap, sand, and whitewash can make it ; 
carpets are taken up and mattings put down; 
feather beds exchanged for mattresses, white 
curtains put up at windows and around bed- 
steads, and a general fixing up ensues. An 
order for groceries—one would think sufficient 
for an army—is sent to our grocer in the city, 
and the preserve closet undergoes a thorough 
examination. Our house consists of a parlor, 
dining-room, library, storeroom, and kitchen 
on the ground floor; four bedrooms on the 
second floor, and two neat attic rooms; and 
every room in the house has been crammed 
full. Let me give you an account of last sum- 
mer’s visitors, merely premising that it is a 
fair sample of the four preceding summers. 

It was near the close of a warm day in the 
beginning of June, and the sun was slowly 
sinking to his rest (ahem! that opens fine, I 
think; now if I can only keep on this way), 
when the stage might have been séen (and was 
seen by me, to my sorrow) slowly wending its 
way to our peaceful domicil. It paused at the 
entrance to the grassy lawn that sloped gently 
downward to the road, the door was opened, 
the steps let down, and a lady, large and 
stately, descended, and advanced leisurely to 
eurabode. Close following on her footsteps came 
a youthful throng, of various ages and of vari- 
ous size, from the fair babe hulled in the nurse's 
arms, to the brave boy just thirteen summers 
old. (Bless my soul! I’m a poet!) Nearer 
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she came, and looking on her face, I recognized 
fair Mrs. Spendergrass, and eagerly I ran to 
welcome her to our abode—the home of earthly 
bliss. I must give it up—I can’t write poetry 
without telling lies to make upthe lines. Truth 
to tell, Mrs. Spendergrass, with her tribe of 
children, was my special aversion. I don’t 
believe a worse set of youngsters ever lived, 
and they made so much noise they nearly 
deafened one. However, I made the “ best of 
a bad bargain,’’ as the saying is; and forcing a 
ghastly smile, I escorted her and her army to 
the house, and went in quest of Rebecca. Now, 
Rebecea is one of the dearest little souls that 
ever lived, with not one particle of guile about 
her, and she is never happier than when she 
is entertaining a houseful of visitors, or friends, 
as she calls them; so, although Mrs. Spender- 
grass and her tribe had nearly plagued our 
lives out for two summers, yet she ran into 
the parlor and welcomed them all in a trans- 
port of joy, kissing every child twice, and giv- 
ing a dozen extra ones to the twin babies. By 
the by, Mrs. S. only had one baby when she 
was here before; this time she has brought 
twins; I only hope that she won’t bring trip- 
lets if she should chance to come again. Well, 
Rebecca flew about, had chickens killed and 
picked in almost as short a time as it takes me 
to write about it; and with her own dear hands 
she set out the table, and arranged the tempt- 
ing fare upon it. Shall I describe one of our 
country suppers? Rebecca is a famous house- 
keeper, and rare suppers she can get, I tell 
you. We had snowy bread and light flaky 
biscuit, golden butter, broiled ham and chick- 
ens, with cream gravy, ripe red strawberries, 
with real cream to eat with them, and pre- 
served peaches and honey, to say nothing of 
tea and coffee—such as one seldom gets—and 
the dearest iittle wife in the world to sit at the 
head of the table. The dishes were filled up 
when we began supper, but there wasn’t much 
in them when we were done, for the Spender- 
grasses have famous appetites. It took two 
rooms to hoid them at night. Mrs. Spender- 
grass, the twins, and two other little ones oc- 
cupying one room; the nurse and the two 
boys in the room adjoining, a trundle-bed hav- 
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ing been removed to Mrs. S.’s room, and a cot 
put up for the nurse in the next room by Mrs. 
8.’s special request. 

At breakfast, the next morning, she informed 
us that she wished her children to drink no- 
thing but new milk, and as much of that as 
they wanted, as she had heard that it was so 
healthy, and she herself wished green tea in 
the morning and at dinner, black tea for sup- 
per, cocoa for luncheon at ten o’clock ; and as 
she was nursing and very weak, she would 
like some of our currant wine every afternoon 
at four o’clock. Soup, she must have every 
day for dinner ; but for the rest, she was very 
easily suited, and hoped that we would make 
no change in our domestic arrangements on 
her account. Now it was an easy matter to let 
her have as much tea, and cocoa, and currant 
wine as she wanted; but it was not quite so 
easy to manage about the milk and soup. We 
had four cows, but two of them gave very little 
milk, and the other two barely sufficed to keep 
us in milk and butter; and as for the soup, we 
were too far from the city to get fresh meat 
often, and it would not keep long in such warm 
weather. 

Rebecca promised all Mrs. 8S. asked; but 
after breakfast she came to me in a great deal 
of trouble to know what she should do, as the 
young Spendergrasses would drink a gallon or 
two of milkaday. I told her to give them the 
skim milk, and they would never know the 
difference ; and as to soup, she could give Mrs. 
8. chicken soup twice a week, and maybe she 
could concoct some kind of vegetable soup by 
the aid of the cook-books, and I would get 
fresh meat as often as I could. With a light- 
ened heart Rebecca left me to attend to her 
domestic affairs; and I locked myself up in 
the library, hoping to have a little quiet, but 
every few moments there was an outbreak in 
the Spendergrass tribe, and at last I heard a 
scream from our own little ones, and heard our 
little five years old Freddy in high dispute 
with the Spendergrasses, and heard him say: 
**T ll tell papa you beat my little sister Min- 
nie!’’ I hastened to the rescue, for little blue- 
eyed Minnie was the pet of our household, and 
I heard her sobbing violently—the little dar- 
ling sunbeam whose every whim we had grati- 
fied. What was my astonishment to behold 
Mrs. S. sitting complacently in the midst of the 
tumult, and taking no notice whatever of the 
conduct of her children. Little Minnie held 
out her arms when she saw me, and I took her 
up and soothed her; but I saw red streaks all 
over her dear little fat arms, and saw a switch 








in the hand of one of the boys; so I could 
guess pretty well what ailed my little one. 


_ Mrs, 8. looked on smilingly. ‘‘I never take 
any notice of children’s quarrels,’’ she said, 
with an amiable little laugh ; ‘‘ the little things 
can manage better without our interference, 
My boys are perfectly delighted with the coun- 
try,”’ she continued, ‘‘they are very lively, 
spirited children, but there is not a bit of harm 
in them. My Andrew Jackson is‘quite a hero, 
but Henry Clay is more devoted to his studies. 
In fact we have feared he would injure his 
health by such close application, but I am 
happy to see his spirits have been most excel- 
lent since he has been here. My girls are 
wild little pusses, too; but I don’t care how 
much they romp in the country, there is no one 
here to be annoyed by their noise. Have you 
any fruit ripe yet, Mr. Pidgeon? Ah! yes, 
there is that tree of June apples—will you be 
so kind as to send a servant to gather some for 
me? Iam so fond of apples.’? Thus the lady 
rattled on without pausing for an answer till 
her final request. 

Now we kept but two servants, and one of 
them was rather old, so I ventured to hint to 
Mrs. S. that perhaps her boys might like the 
sport of gathering and bringing her a basket of 
apples, as the tree was some distance from the 
house, and Molly and Kitty were busy. The 
boys set off in high glee, and taking little Min- 
nie with me I returned to the library again, 
locking the door. The poor little thing soon 
fell asleep, so I laid her on a lounge, and cov- 
ered her with my handkerchief to keep off the 
flies. The library adjoined a store-room that 
opened into the kitchen, so I could easily hear 
what was going on, and finding that Rebecca 
had work to do up in the chambers, I called to 
her that Minnie was asleep, and I would take 
care of her till she came down again. Minnie 
was in the habit of getting ravenously hungry 
and thirsty, when her mother found it most 
inconvenient to attend to her. Rebecca was 
very glad to hear that there was a chance éor 
her to go on with her work, without interrup- 
tion from baby. She had scarcely got upstairs 
when I heard the smooth voice of Mrs. 8., in 
the kitchen.  ‘‘ Molly,”’ said she, ‘‘ I have three 
thin flounced dresses I want you to iron for me 
this afternoon. I have brought them rough 
dried, for I knew they would get tumbled so 
they would not be fit to be seen, so it was folly 
to iron them ; also the children’s white dresses 
I want ironed, and there are a good many little 
things I want washed for the babies, as soon as 
you can get time, for the nurse has no chance to 
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do these things. And see here, Molly, I want 
the sheets, pillow and bolster cases exchanged 
on our beds twice a week, and let me have six 
clean towels every day—four fine, and two 
coarse ones, and put a large pitcher in my room 
besides the one that is there. Be sure to have 
my cocoa ready at eleven precisely,’’ and the 
lady thok her flounces out of the kitchen, leav- 
ing Molly to grumble after her for the next 
lour. 

**Who she thinks goin’ to wait on her, Z’d 
like to know,’’ quoth Molly; ‘‘ you, white 
trash, thinks she can make me fly round arter 
her, but she’s mighty mistaken—’deed is she. 
Why can’t she iron her own fal-lals? She’s 
none too good, dear knows she aint. Need n’t 
think she’s goin’ to make this nigger fly round 
arter her, I’ve got ’nuff to do now, ’thout 
waitin’ on her and her rips of chilluns. Catch 
me a roastin’ my eyes out ironin’ of her fool- 
eries. I won’t tech them, ’deed won’t I.’”’ 

‘“*Shet up your mouth,” growled Kitty; 
‘tend to yer own work, that’s all you got to 
do.’’ 

**T aint agoin’ to tech her things at any 
rate,’’ persisted Molly; ‘‘ didn’t I work my- 
self offn my feet last summer, and what did 
she give me for it?—an old caliker bed gownd 
that I wouldn't bemean myself to wear. Poor, 
mean trash !’’ 

I may as well say here that in the end Mrs. 
8. conquered, and the clothes were washed and 
ironed by Molly every week during her stay. 
Little Minnie at last woke up, and cried for her 
mamma, so I carried her to Rebecca, but she 
cried out, ‘‘For mercy’s sake, Henry, don’t 
bring that child here, for I’m too busy to at- 
tend to her now,” so we wended our way back 
to the library, stopping first in the’ kitchen 
where we got a bowl of bread and milk, and 
for the first time in my life, I essayed to feed 
a hungry child. I succeeded beyond my ut- 
most expectation, only choking Minnie twice, 
and not spilling more than half down her 
bogom, so, highly elated with my success, I 
began to feel amiable once more, and made no 
complaint at being kept waiting for my dinner, 
twenty minutes past the usual time. 

After dinner was over I resigned my charge 
to Rebecea and settled myself down comfortably 
for the afternoon. 

The next day Mr. and Mrs. Honeywell, and 
Mrs. Honeywell’s two sisters came, and two 
days later Mrs. Register and her sick daughter. 
I engaged another servant, and every part of 
the house was crammed full, so we had to 
sleep on the parlor floor. Miss Register was 











quite sick and very weak, so every day she 
had to have boneset tea made for her, a new 
laid egg beat up with port wine, and a boiled 
chicken fordinner. However, she showed some 
gratitude, which was more than any one else 
did. 

At last the summer came to an end, the last 
carriage load left the house, and weary and dis- 
pirited poor Rebecca went to work to clear up 
the house after them. Mrs. Spendergrass and 
her children had a great knack at breaking 
china and glass, and you could generally guess 
pretty well as to their whereabouts by the 
crash that followed their footsteps. I never 
saw one of them take up anything choice with- 
out apprehending its downfall, and it was very 
rarely my apprehensions deceived me. But I 
cannot begin to relate the damage done by our 
visitors—how they inked and greased our car- 
pets, and curtains, and broke everything of a 
breakable nature—the pencil of Hogarth could 
alone portray such a scene of confusion as our 
house presented, after the departure of our 
visitors. - My carriage horses were lamed, and 
the carriage broken, I had a great variety of 
choice fruit trees, and a great abundance of 
fruit, and had calculated on making a consider- 
able sum of money from the sale of it, but our 
visitors carried off all that they did not eat, 
except what was put up for next year’s con- 
sumption in the shape of preserves and pickles. 
We had scarcely a fowl left on the place, none 
in fact, but those that were too old to be eaten. 
The servants were completely worn out with 
waiting on the numerous wants of our visitors, 
and poor Rebecca looked like she had had a 
severe spell of sickness. Our little Minnie, 
from having no one to give her proper attention, 
ate so much unripe fruit that it caused her a 
pretty severe attack of dysentery, which left 
her pale and languid, and very unlike the lit- 
tle, fat, rosy, dimpled darling she had been 
heretofore. On the last day of August I 
mounted one of the working horses, and took 
refuge at a neighbor’s house for a couple of 
days, hoping the worst of the putting to rights 
would be over by that time, but I was wofully 
mistaken. For a week after that time I could 
not stir outside of the library door without 
stumbling into a pail of whitewash, or a tub of 
hot water, to say nothing of pitching headlong 
over mops, brooms, ete. I pass over the de- 
tails of the house cleaning, merely remarking 
that Minnie was twice fished out of a tub of 
soapsuds, and Freddy, trying to discover a 
passage through the ‘ront hall, stumbled over 
a broom, and took a seat in a pail of whiite- 
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wash, fortunately doing no damage beyond 
ruining a new pair of trowsers. At last order 
rose out of the chaos, carpets were tacked 
down, curtains put up, and once more I could 
go through the house without danger of break- 
ing my neck. 

Some time in September, I found that my 
business required my presence in the city, and 
as all our friends had given us pressing invita- 
tions to visit them, I concluded to take Rebecca 
and the children, and stay two or three weeks. 
Rebecca wrote to Mrs. Spendergrass, telling her 
she was coming to make her a visit, and would 
be there in two or three days. We went to 
the steamboat landing in our own carriage, 
because Rebecca had so many presents to take 
her city friends, I disliked filling up the stage 
with them. When we got to the landing 
Rebecca found an old friend of hers who re- 
sided there, and who insisted on our staying 
for the afternoon boat, instead of going in the 
morning as we had contemplated. She said 
the afternoon boat went for half-price. Now 
Rebecca is a great hand for saving a penny, so 
she at once set her mind on going in the after- 
noon boat, though it was much slower than 
the morning boat. 

Well! we were now hospitably entertained, 
and at last safely embarked in an old rattle- 
trap of a boat, which, by the way, charged full 
price, having raised the fare that very day. 
We did not reach the city till dusk, and thena 
chilly, disagreeable rain had set in, but we 
took our seats in the hack with light hearts, 
feeling certain that in a few minutes we should 
be in the warm parlors of Mrs. Spendergrass, 
and partaking of a nice supper. I had an idea 
that the street in which the Spendergrass man- 
sion was located was near the wharf, and so it 
afterwards proved to be, but the hackman, 
seeing we were from the country, had taken 
advantage of our ignorance of the city, to drive 
us through all the alleys and little streets he 
could find, till at last I poked out my head, 
and told him if he didn’t take us to the place 
pretty soon I would get out and hunt it myself, 
so he pretended he had misunderstood me, 
whirled round two or three corners, and de- 
posited us in front of a large, stately mansion 
where the Spendergrasses resided. To my 
dismay, the house was perfectly dark, and 
though I rang the bell till the knob came off 
im my hand, no one came to the door. At 
length an old woman who lived next door 
poked out her head, and told me there was no 
use in my “‘ making that ’ere kind of a racket, 
fo@Mrs. Spendergrass had got a letter from 











some place, and had gone off to New York to 
see her mother, and tuk the children along, 
and Mr. Spendergrass had got the house locked 
up, and never came home till arter midnight,’’ 
and with this agreeable news, the head was 
popped in again, the window slammed down, 
and I went back to the carriage in dismay, and 
found Rebecca weeping, and Minnie fretting to 
be put to bed. Just as I had proposed going 
to the nearest hotel, | felt my arm touched, and 
looking around J saw a gentleman holding an 
umbrella over his head, but hatless. In cour- 
teous language he invited us to enter his house, 
stating that his wife had been a visitor of ours, 
and had recognized us from the window, and 
wished very much to see us.. Rebeeca saved 
me the trouble of replying by at once availing 
herself of the invitation, and our host soon 
ushered us into an elegantly furnished parlor, 
where we were met, and warmly welcomed by 
a pretty, bright eyed little woman, whom we 
both recognized at once as Mrs. Howard, a lady 
who had spent a few days at our house about 
two years previous, and a distant relative of 
the Spendergrasses. She apologized as well as 
she could for Mrs. 8.’s conduct, but we both 
felt that the house had been shut up to get 
clear of us. We learned afterwards that Mrs. 
8. was a miser at home, and prodigal as she 
was in dress, her husband lived a dreadful life 
with her; for she hardly allowed her family 
enough to eat while she spent countless sums 
on her own person. This only confirmed my 
previous suspicions. Mr. and Mrs. Howard 
treated us with the greatest hospitality, and 
after partaking of asuperb supper, Mrs. H. took 
Rebecca up to a bedroom, furnished with a 
crib, cradle, and every comfort needed. The 
children were unrobed, and laid in their com- 
fortable beds, and Rebecca arranged her hair, 
washed her face and hands, and, rested and 
refreshed, prepared to return tothe parlor. As 
they were leaving the room, Mrs. Howard 
paused awhile by Minnie’s cradle. She stooped 
down and pressed a loving kiss on the round, 
rosy cheek of the little sleeper. ‘I have lost 
my little one,” she said sadly, while a tear 
glistened in her dark eyes; ‘dear little lambs, 
we do not know how dear they are to us till 
we lose them.” 

It was a chilly, rainy evening, but none of 
the outward discomfort reached us, as we gath- 
ered around the pleasant fireside. It was an 
evening long to be remembered by all of us. 
Our kind entertainers insisted on our making 
our home with them during our stay in the 
city ; but Rebecca was fearful our other friends 
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might feel hurt if we did not spend part of the 
time with them; so when we retired to our room 
that night, it was decided that I should go the 
next morning to call on our friends, and see who 
was most anxious to receive us, while Rebecca 
remained in her present quarters till afternoon. 
After a good night’s sleep, and a first-rate 
breakfast, I started out on my expedition. The 
first place I went to was Mrs. Cameron’s. ! 
was admitted by a dirty looking girl, who 
ushered me into a small room on the landing, 
and just over the kitchen, as I discovered by 
the smell of cooking, and the sound of voices, 

** Who is it, Biddy ?’’ I heard Mrs. Cameron 
say. 

‘* Here ’s his name, mum, on this bit of paste- 
board,’’ the girl replied. 

“Mr. Pidgeon! oh, horrid! I do hope he 
hasn’t come to stay here. I do hate to be 
plagued with company. Here, Biddy, just pin 
this collar for me, and bring me down my new 
cap—the one with the blue flowers.” 

I heard a door open and shut; but in a few 
moments I heard Mrs. Cameron open the door 
again, and say :— 

‘* There ’s nobody in the parlor, Biddy—where 
did you leave Mr. Pidgeon ?’’ 

“Sure I took him in the little room where 
the fire is; it was so cowld in the parlor.” 

** Mercy on the stupid girl !’’ I heard Mrs. C. 
exclaim, impatiently. ‘‘Go, Biddy, and show 
him into the parior.’’ 

Mrs. Cameron received me with a face full of 
smiles, and made many inquiries after her dear 
Mrs. Pidgeon and the sweet children; but I 
presume it is hardly necessary to inform my 
reader that I refused all invitations to stay 
with her, notwithstanding that they grew very 
pressing, when she found that there was no 
danger of my staying. 

I next went to Mrs. Lander’s. She, too, re- 
ceived me with many smiles, asked where Re- 
becca was making her home, and invited us to 
come and take tea with her before we returned 
home. From there I went to Mrs. Bradley’s. 
She regretted very much that some friends of 
Mr. B.’s were coming to make her a visit; 
otherwise, they would be so happy to have 
dear Rebecca make her home there; but the 
next time we came, we must be certain to make 


them a good long visit. I will not bore my - 


reader with a full account of my visits to some 
three or four more of Rebecca’s friends, none of 
whom showed any desire for our company, and 
I resolved to try only one more place, and if I 
had no better success there, I would engage 
board at a hotel. But Mrs. Register and her 








daughter at once insisted on our coming to 
them to make our home. Miss Register in 
particular seemed delighted to have the oppor- 
tunity of returning our hospitality. She had 
regained her health, and looked so pretty and 
rosy, I scarcely knew her at first. 

Mz, and Mrs. Howard were very sorry to 
have us leave them, and exacted from us a 
promise to spend a week with them before we 
returned home. In parting with them we pre- 
sented them with some choice grapes and 
oranges raised in our own greenhouse, and 
some very fine peaches. We also carried a 
peck of the peaches to Mrs. Register, a bushel 
of very fine sweet potatoes, and a ham of our 
own curing. We were hospitably welcomed, 
and ushered into a handsome suite of apart- 
ments on the secend floor, consisting of parlor, 
dressing-room, and bedroom. But our meals! 
Let me describe our first dinner, which was a 
fair sample of what was to come. It was set 
out in great style, and made considerable show, 
and we had five courses. In the first place we 
had 2 iiiin, watery kine of soup, tasting of no- 
thing but salt and potatoes. A beef bone, with 
very little meat on it, and two dishes of watery 
vegetables made up the first course. Then we 
had a small piece of roast beef, or beef 2 la mode 
Mrs. Register called it ; but it was so tough I 
gave it up in despair. There was a dish of 
pork chops, nearly all bone, a tough fowl, and 
some side dishes of badly-cooked beets and 
carrots, and sweet potatoes boiled till the water 
could be wrung out. Irish potatoes we had in 
various forms, omelette, >alls, and plain mashed 
potatoes. The bread was sour—the butter 
strong. For our third course we had a hard, 
tough mass of dough, with raisins boiled in it, 
that Mrs. Register called cold plum pudding. 
The sauce tasted strongly of cheap brandy. 
Then we had rice balls, and some pies from the 
baker’s. After these were removed, we had 
custard and cake—sponge cake like leather. 
To conclude, we had some of our own fruit, 
some bad almonds and raisins, and a bottle of 
cheap wine. Mrs. Register helped us with the 
greatest affability, and was as much at her ease 
as if everything was of the best. For supper 
we had smoky tea and weak coffee, some black- 
looking preserves, tough cake, a little cheese, 
sour baker’s bread, and bad butter. But bad 
as the fare was, there was not enough of it, and 
I was obliged to go to an eating-house every 
day to satisfy my hunger. I smuggled in 
oysters to Rebecca every night, and kept her 
well supplied with cakes and crackers for the 


children. With many swiles and blushes Wiss 
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Register informed Rebecca that she was to be 
married very soon to a young lawyer, and they 
were to spend a year or two in France and 
Italy. Her mother was to accompany them. 
I learned afterwards that they had been en- 
gaged for some time, but the mother had reso- 
lutely opposed the match on acceunt of the 
poverty of the lover. This was what had 
affected Miss Register’s health; and, fearing 
that she would go into a decline, her mother 
was at length forced to consent. From what 
I had seen of their mode of living, I had come 
to the conclusion that the Registers were in 
rather indigent circumstances, and really pitied 
Mrs. Register for striving so hard to keep up 
appearances, when she had not the means 
of living as she desired. Something of this I 
said to Mrs. Howard, when, to my great sur- 
prise, she told me that Mrs. Register was worth 
over a hundred thousand dollars, and had not 
& poor relative living. Her daughter had a 
snug little. fortune, too, independent of her 
mother. So it was only meanness made her 
live as she did, for she did not spend one-third 
of her income, so Mrs. Howard informed me. 
‘* Her daughter is exceedingly mortified by her 
mother’s conduct,’’ continued Mrs. H.; “ but 
see cannot get her te act differently. Her ser- 
vants tell some ludicrous tales about her house- 
hold economy.” I felt really glad that her 
pretty daughter was going to get a good hus- 
band, for she is a good, sensible girl, and the 
Howards speak very highly of her lover. We 
spent a week with the Howards, and enjoyed 
ourselves extremely. In company with them 
we visited the different places of amusement, 
and went to see everything that was worth see- 
ing. We parted from them with regret, for 
we had formed a strong friendship for them 
during our stay. We exacted from them a 
promise to return our visit next summer. 
With regard to our visitors of preceding sum- 
mers, I fancy we shall not be plagued by many 
of them. We received a long and flowery 
epistle from Mrs. Spendergrass on our return 
home, expressing Aer great regret at being com- 
pelled to leave home, and thus missing our agree- 
able company. She sincerely deplored that 
she had not received our letter soon enough to 
delay her visit, and hoped that we would soon 
visit the city again, as she was very desirous 
to see us all. She would try to make us along 
visit next summer—she enjoyed herself so 
much with her dear friends, Mr. and Mrs. Pid- 
geon. My sole answer was to send her an en- 
velope containing the card of the proprietor of 
the™nearest hotel, and a few lines saying that 








it would not be convenient for us to keep open 


house for our friends any longer. I have never 
had any reply to it; but we don’t look for the 
Spendergrasses this summer. Rebecca was a 
little worried about what I had done, but con- 
sented to let me take my own way. Taking 
all things into consideration, I don’t think we 
shall have much cause to regret ‘Mr. and 
Mrs. Pidgeon’s Visit to their City Friends.” 





THE CASKET OF THE YEAR. 
BY WILLIE BE. PABOR. 
Pearl the Ninth.—September. 


Serene September, goddess of the grain, 

With stately steps precedes the loaded wain ; 
The grapes that ripen in the grange repeat 

The sounds that float across the fields of wheat; 
The birds that linger, chat among the sheaves 
About the shortened days and lengthened eves ; 
And so the birth-month of the antumn brings 
Something of shadow on its golden wings; 
Some sad reminders of meridians past, 

Of days that vanish, months that do not last; 
And of that sure declining plane of years 

That slopes to a peninsula of fears, 

While on the farther shore the surges beat 

And echoes from the ‘‘ unknown sea’’ repeat. 
First of the “‘embers”’ of the fading year, 

And empress of earth’s cornucopian cheer, 


With sad forebodings we the coming greet, 
And shape our plans life’s altered views to meet. 


At first a golden glory covers all 
The face of nature ; then, a sombre pall 


All slowly drops, and cloud and wind again 
Betray the coming of the “latter rain ;’’ 


While here and there the green leaves change to brown, 
In sigan of autumn’s coronal and crown. 


MARY. 
(Resurgam.) 


BY G. H. 8. HULL. 


Like some gentle streamlet murm’ring 
Softly o’er its pebbly bed, 

Like the timid violet drooping 
Mournfully its dewy head— 

As the cloudless sky of summer, 
As the stilly hours of night, 

Thus thy life-time—now thou 'st left us, 
Glorying in eternal light. 


Yet it were not well to mourn thee, 
The surcharged heart its grief must bear: 
So pure thy life, so calm and holy, 
Angels love to have thee there. 
Then weep not, though the dearly loved 
Lies shrouded in the silent grave, 
Through life in Jesus’ steps she moved, 
And worshipped him who died to save. 
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GROWING POOR GRACEFULLY. 
BY MELICENT IRWIN. 


Growine poor, is harder than the actual 
being so. ‘ Poverty is not so terrible a thing 
when we once get down to it,”’ said a witty and 
sensible old lady, speaking from the riches of her 
own experience. Admired for her beauty and 
her wit as a Washington belle in her younger 
days, after-years, though full of trials, loss 
of property among them, had not taken away 
the life sparkle. Her hearty welcome and 
lively sally were genial and enlivening ever. 
The ordeal had been safely passed ; for poverty 
is not unlike certain cutaneous diseases. It 
is not dangerous unless it ‘‘ strikes in.’’ Some- 
times the system is strengthened ever after. 
But this is the very point, to ‘‘ get down to 
it!’? Transitions are always more or less dan- 
gerous. Since long-kept as well as quick-made 
fortunes are ever in jeopardy, and there is 
never one so poor that he cannot be poorer, 
it is well to know bow to make the descent 
with least awkwardness, to say nothing of in- 
surance from dislocations. It will not do to 
ignore the step, affecting still to keep the level 
by ‘‘ keeping up appearances.’’ You remem- 
ber the story of De Stael, whom the choice 
Parisian coterie awaited with flattering expec- 
tation, the empressement of whose entrance 
taxed even Parisian politeness to repress a 
smile. The effort of the many to ‘‘ keep up’’ 
is no less ridiculous in effect than the forget- 
fulness of Madame in raising her dress before 
instead of behind, as she blandly made the 
awkward descent at the entrance de la salon 
There is nothing undignified in coming down 
stairs, only do it naturally, and don’t put any 
airs on about it. Poverty is a word we use 
here relatively of course, and according to spe- 
cific signification. The lady who, obliged to cur- 
tail expenses, takes a less eligible suite of rooms, 
and writes home she is reduced to a miserable 
pittance for pin-money, naming a sum ,.that 
some of our industrious well-to-do people would 
consider a snug fortune for life, really suffers. 
Needlessly, and wickedly we may say, but, re- 
membering the power of education, no less 
really. Whether dweiling in white-washed or 
frescoed walls, that man is poor whose wants 
are beyond his income. 

There is a great deal of sentimentalism in 
the talk about sneers at poverty. Poverty of 
pocket is much less often in reality subject of 
ridicule than poverty of soul. People will be 
apt to think of you pretty much as you think 
of yourself. If because you canuot entertain 








as you once could, cannot dress, come, and go, 
you show solicitude lest you should be neglect- 
ed; if you take friends to task, and ascribe to 
unworthy motives what may or may not have 
been meant for slights; if you endeavor to en- 
list their sympathies by recounting your own 
disadvantages, ten to one they will drop off. 
Naturally enough you will have driven them 
away. If, on the other hand, you meet them as 
of old; if you do not let a certain scantiness 
begotten of circumstances creep into your man- 
ner ; if they find the same sunshine about you 
as of old, do you suppose they will mind a 
few inconveniences? Not they. Live on the 
surface. Do not let life narrow down. Do 
not let the necessary carefulness “ strike in,’’ 
my friend. There are some who, out of their 
largess of life, and a natural appreciation of the 
beauty of harmony, are led easily on. We 
know one, the daughter of one of our well- 
known artists. She had known wealth and 
luxury. When through misfortunes their house 
grew small (the frame had been that of one of 
their barns), the hospitality of its inmates gave 
its low rooms elastic properties; beds could be 
extemporized ; welqgmes were always waiting. 
Incidents of loss suggested by need of some 
accustomed article were told with irresistible 
humor, some unconsciously turned sentence 
perhaps giving a gleam of the pathos that lay 
beneath. The world was met frankly, with as 
little parade of loss as concealment. Once witl- 
in the small, plain house, bare even of blinds, 
the harmony of arrangement, the charm of pre- 
sence, made one forget they were not enter- 
tained in the former handsome home. And 
why not? 

I have not a doubt in the world that though 
Mrs. Gustavus d’ Orville has a conservatory 
and an elegant silver service, if your mind 
has congeniality with hers, if your welcome is 
cordial, if your muffins are nice, and your coffee 
is clear in its amber stream, your simple china 
and your fragrant hyacinths in their crystal 
vases will give none other than pleasant im- 
pressions for the lady to take away with her, 
and she will have been charmed with her en- 
tertainment. Soif you do not envy your friend 
her superior elegancies when she returns the 
compliment, I see no reason why you may not 
have all the enjoyment of mutual regard and 
intercourse. There is a great deal of moon- 
shine about different circles, social barriers, 
etc. And probably for many a long day to 
come there will be. 

Surroundings influence spirit, we know, and 
we long to have grace, and fituess, and the 





GROWING POOR GRACEFULLY. 





poetry of convenience about us. But the best 
gifts are every man’s. We can all have God’s 
pure air and sunshine free. That is a great 
deal. With a moderate share of labor we can 
all command most scrupulous neatness. If 
we cannot go abroad from place to place, which 
in this beautiful world is a deprivation, surely 
we can have plainer furniture, less variety in 
toilette, more simple food, and let the life of 
the busy, toiling, suffering, achieving world in 
upon us through books and papers. Put aside 
a pleasure of sense, and buy a picture, and 
forget the want in training a plant. 

* Ah, yes!’’ somebody says ; ‘‘ but starting 
poor in life, knowing what you have, and 
where it is, being able to make calculations to 
advantage, and harmonize expenditures is less 
vexing to the soul, is different from ‘growing 
poor’—the subject you started with. To have 
the incomings barely sufficient for supporting 
foundation of a system long maintained, whose 
superstructure there is no means to patch up; 
to be living in a tumbie down house, perhaps 
without ability for repairs; to be obliged to 
give up the gardener, when the flower-beds of 
course will give themselves up to weeds ; to be 
obliged to part with the carriage for mainte- 
nance for the horses—to have everything gene- 
rally disjointed and of non-correspondence !”’ 
It is some shades worse, however. Break up 
the ‘‘ establishment,”’ and try life compact and 
unhampered on the small capital of the rem- 
nant. Discharge every claim and begin anew. 
And especially if you have a youthful family, 
do this for their mental health, and for the en- 
grafting of just ideas of expenditure and living. 
Or if, as is often the case, entangling claims 
prevent this course, move into the cheeriest, 
best preserved part of the house, that perhaps 
has been hitherto shut up, and make all there 
as beautiful as possible. Level the flower-beds 
save only a border somewhere in sight, that 
you can enjoy and care for yourself, and let the 
fresh green grass God provides spread its eme- 
rald mantle. Away with pretension of any 
kind! Well-kept grass is better than weed- 
choked flowers. To grow poor gracefully is to 
bring our wants within our income. Reach 
out and bring them in, as did Noah his dove, 
till the waters abate, and you shall ride safely, 
even over the mountain tops. There is one 
temptation. You can no more grow poor grace- 
fully, by making of debts, than you can go 
down stairs gracefully on stilts. Part with 
everything rather than bear the weight and 
palsy of debt. And we do not mean large in- 
cumbrances alone, but small debts, and ‘so 
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conveniert, you know,” will be like a swarm of 
stinging insects buzzing about your ears. People 
will know you are on stilts all the time. Do 
not flatter yourself they will think that it is 
your natural height. You may hate to come 
down. It would have been better if you had 
never accepted such support. But how much 
freer you will be on your own footing! You 


will feel a divine right to what you do have, 
and a new sense of property in terra jirma, the 
free air, and sunlight, and God’s beauty lying 
all around you. 





GOSSIP ABOUT GLOVES. 


From the very earliest times gloves were used 
to preserve the hands against thorns; and in 
814 they were distinguished by pairs. In the 
ninth century they had become so universal 
that even the church thought them a necessary 
article of dress. Strutt thinks they were in- 
troduced in the tenth century; while in the 
thirteenth century ladies commenced wearing 
them. In the seventeenth century a pair of 
gloves cost 30s; in 1604, the gloves and garters 
given away at a wedding amounted to 1000/. 
Disraeli says, ‘‘ that at the sale of the Earl of 
Arran’s goods, April 6, 1759, the gloves given 
by Henry VIII. to Sir Anthony Deny, were sold 
for 381. 17s.’? At the battle of Agincourt, the 
young warriors wore ladies’ gloves and garters 
on the helmet; but when fashion declined, it 
fell to coxcombs and servants. Gloves in the 
reign of Elizabeth were very dear, in conse- 
quence of being perfumed with a scent recently 
brought from Italy. Sir Thomas More, soon 
after he decreed in favor of a Mrs. Croaker 
against Lord Arundel, received from the lady a 
pair of gloves with forty angeis (or “‘ glove 
money’’) inside. ‘It would be against good 
manners,’’ said the Chancellor, ‘‘ to forsake a 
gentlewoman’s New Year’s gift, and I accept 
the gloves; their ‘lining’ you will be pleased 
otherwise to bestow.’? Again, challenging by 
the glove continued down to the reign of Eliza- 
beth, as appears by an account of a duel fought 
in Tothill-fields, in 1571. Among the objects 
of antiquity at a late exhibition might have 
been seen various gloves, the most conspicuous 
pair being those givea to Bishop Juxon, by 
Charles I. on the scaffold at Whitehall, Jan. 
30, 1649, and just before the ill-fated king de- 
livered to the ‘‘ good bishop”’ that memorable 
word ‘* Remember !”’ the meaning of which all 
later historians have been unable to explain. 











RITA’S MASTER. 


BY MARY W. JANVRIB. 


‘I’m sorry you ’re going, master |”’ 

The words ended in a gusty littlesob, followed 
by another and another in quick succession. 
Then a rain of tears dropped from the pair of 
dusky eyes half hidden behind the tall desk in 
the old school-room. 

The ‘‘ master,” a slight, handsome youth of 
twenty-two, with high intellectual forehead, 
and deep gray eyes, started quickly from the 
tall desk whence he had been laying out a pile 
of books to be brought back no more to Whea- 
ton school-house, the scene of his past winter’s 
labors, let fall the lid, and, coming round to 
the little midnight-eyed girl, who had crept up 
so noiselessly, drew her gently toward him. 
Seating himself in the chair upon the platform 
which had been his throne during his potentate- 
ship, he caressingly stroked the cloud of dark 
curls, and lifted the little tearful face under- 
neath to his own. 

** Why, Rita, I thought you had gone home 
with the other scholars !’’ he said gently. 

** But I couldn’t, master—I felt so bad and 
sorry !’’ she sobbed. 

** And what makes you so sorry? because I 
am going, little Rita? Your school will com- 
mence again in a few months, and you will 
have another teacher as good, or better, than I, 
I dare say !’’ he said in a low, soothing voice. 

**Oh, no, I ghan’t! I never did have any 
teacher so good as you, and I won’t have an- 
other!’’ persisted the little ten-year-old girl. 
** Nobody is so good as you be, Mr. Lockwood !’’ 

Bayard Lockwood smiled. Such utter faith 
in his ‘‘ goodness,’’ as little Rita Warner so 
passionately avowed, was not exactly in keep- 
ing with the customary unbelief of suspicious 
human nature. 

“And why do you think I am so ‘good,’ 
Rita ?” he asked. 

“Oh, I don’t think, I know!” replied the 
child, eagerly. ‘Didn’t you make the great 
boys and girls ashamed to make fun of me 
when I wore my old frock and leather shoes? 
Didn’t you give me a nice geography and Testa- 
ment all to myself? Didn’t you send mamma 
such great sweet oranges when she was sick ? 
and then didn’t you take ever so much pains to 
help me in my lessons, and praise me just as 
much as Grace Ordway, when I had a perfect 
recitation ?”’ 
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‘* Well, and why shouldn’t you have the 
same credit as Grace Ordway, or any other 
scholar, and more, too, if your lessons were 
as well, or better prepared ?’”’ asked Mr. Lock- 
wood, quite amused. 

**T know I ought to; but the other teachers 
never used to do so, because Grace has got a 
rich father, and I’m only a poor little girl!’ 
This reply was given with a flash of Rita’s 
black eyes that told how keenly she had felt 
the injustice of thé fact she uttered. 

‘*How do you know that was the reason, 
Rita ?’’ asked the young man, surprised at her 
discernment. 

**T can’t tell how, but I do know it!’’ per- 
sisted the girl stoutly. ‘‘And 1 told mamma 
of it, but she said I mustn’t mind, but must 
try to learn all I could, for learning was better 
than money or fine clothes.’’ 

‘‘Your mother was quite right. And it 
made you feel better, didn’t it?’ asked the 
teacher. 

‘‘ Well, a little bit,’’ replied Rita, slowly ; 
then she added inquiringly, ‘‘I hated the 
teachers just the same, though, but I tried to 
put ’em down under my books when I was 
studying; and when I saw how proud and 
grand the rich girls felt, I said, easy to myself: 
‘You ’ve got the nicest frocks, and kid boots, 
but J always have the best lessons, and p’raps 
when I am grown up, I can teach school and 
buy mamma and I as handsome clothes ;’ andI 
mean to do it, Mr. Lockwood !”’ she said. 

‘* And a brave teacher my little Rita will be, 
I’ll venture to predict !’’ said the young man, 
stroking her head. ‘‘I shall hope to hear of 
her success when her school-days are over. I 
shall never forget you, Rita !’’ 

This recalled those thoughts of parting, 
which their conversation had momentarily dri- 
ven from the girl’s mind, Her exquisitely chi- 
selled searlet lips quivered, a scared expression 
leaped into her dark eyes, ‘like brown birds 
flying to the light,’ and her delicate little 
hands clung beseechingly over Mr. Lockwood’s 
arm. It seemed as if she would have held him 
by her tiny strength ; then, of a sudden, she 
burst into tears. 

‘* Don’t feel so badly, my dear!’’ said Mr. 
Lockwood, touched by her distress. ‘‘I must 
go away now from Wheaton. I have got my 
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own studies to attend to, in the great school, 
called a college, I left, to come and teach this 
winter vacation at Wheaton, for I am forced to 
keep school to help myself along, as you are 
planning todo one day, Rita. I must leave you 
now ; but I shall not forget any of my scholars 
nor you, of all others, Rita; and we shall meet 
again some time; and, meanwhile, you must 
continue the same studious girl as ever, and 
hold out in your purpose to get an education, 
remembering that ‘learning is better than 
houses o1 lands!’ I shall not forget you, little 
Rita.’’ 

**Oh, I’m afraid you will! and then I should 
want to die !’’ sobbed out the child passionately. 
**T won’t let you go! there ’ll be nobody else 
left to love me!’’ And she wound her slender 
arms about his neck, and pressed her wet crim- 
son cheeks to his. 

Bayard Lockwood was struck by this utter 
devotion and ubandon of the girl’s nature. He 
suffered her vehemence to spend itself; then 
unclasped her arms, put her a little from him, 

_ and surveyed her thougptfully. 

Rita could not comprehend this, and thought 
she had offended him. 

‘* Have I made you angry with me, master ?”’ 
she asked, apprehensively. 

He did not answer, for he was studying her 
as he never had before. For the first time, it 
flashed over him that that poor child was richer 
in her dower of beauty than any pampered 
scion of wealth or aristocracy in the old town 
of Wheaton. Her soft cheeks were crimson as 
the heart of the tender damask rose ; her lips, 
sensitively working, were finely cut and scar- 
let; her low, broad white forehead was shad- 
owed by a cloud of purple-black curls; her 
arching throat was graceful as a young swan’s ; 
her form was lithe and symmetrical; she was 
all grace and beauty, from the crown of her 
little head to the curve of her slender Spanish 
instep, not hidden by the thick leather shoes 
she wore. 

‘She will be beautiful and talented!’ he 
said, mentally, ‘‘and with that strong, rich 
nature which is so royal a gift to woman, if it 
does not lead her to unhappiness. She will be 
submissive to those she loves, and proud and 
defiant to those she hates. Kindness will win 
her; coldness, or patronizing airs will harden 
or rouse, but never crush her. She will be 
unlike other women—superior to them in gifts, 

and, if good influences sway, in disposition ; 
Heaven shield her from the contact of unkind- 
ness!’’ Involuntarily his arms had gathered 


her to his breast. 








Rita looked up after she had nestled there a 


moment. ‘You aren’t angry with me, sir?’’ 
she asked, timidly, but with a happy smile. 

**No, my dear child. What made you think 
that?’ replied Bayard Lockwood, gently and 
caressingly, smoothing back her curls. 

‘*Because I was naughty, and spoke as I 
ought not to,’’ she said, humbly. ‘‘I am sorry 
to let you go, my dear master, but I’m going 
to be willing now, and be always a good girl, 
and rememberall you have ever said to me when 
you’re away. And I’ve got something I want 
you to let me give you to remember me by: 
it’s all my own—to do as I please with. I 
worked it for you.”” And she drew from be- 
tween the leaves of her geography a pretty 
book-marker, with the words ‘‘ Remember Me” 
neatly wrought in blue silk. ‘* Now, you will 
keep that in your Bible to think of me by, dear 
master,’’ she said, coaxingly, laying it between 
the leaves of the book she took up as she spoke. 

‘“‘T thank you, Rita!’’ said the young man. 
*<] shall not forget you. You are a good little 
girl, to think of me thus; and I know you will 
never cease to remember your teacher, nor 
strive to press onward in your studies. But it 
grows late, and your mother will be wondering 
what keeps her daughter. Now good-by; aud 
God bless my dear little Rita!’’ and he drew 
her to him, and pressed a kiss on her pure 
young forehead. 

The gray twilight of a March afternoon was 
settling over the old school-house when Bayard 
Lockwood turned the key for the last time, left 
the door-step, and bent his way to the substan- 
tial farm-house where he had boarded during 
that winter term at Wheaton. 

** And now, ho for the welcome halls of old 
Dartmouth again—and next July for my gradu- 
ating honors and the valedictory !’’ he said in 
triumph, as that evening he packed his trunk, 
wherein, among his books, he had carefully 
lain away his Bible, with Rita’s gift between 
its leaves. 

And poor little Rita! she, too, had lain 
aside her school-books, eaten but little supper, 
and gone’to bed early, to weep herself asleep, 
with her crimson cheek wet against her pillow. 


Ten years may be long in slipping on the 
thread of Time ; but once told, they seem like 
the beads the nun has counted upon her ro- 
sary. 

They had been ten short years—and one, a 
saddened one, for its memory was marked by 
a slender white headstone in the Wheaton 
church-yard to the orphaned Rita Warner. 
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At twenty, she was a child no longer; but a 
woman, gifted and beautiful; young, beautiful, 
and standing beneath the blue sky of that 
clime where art aud beauty are ever vernal, 
though old Rome lies buried—Italy. And what 
had brought the little school-girl of that dis- 
tant New England country village to the Old 
World? 

The question has a very common answer. 
Rita’s beauty was not so valuable a possession 
as her talents; they had served her need when 
she came face to face with the hard, cold world. 
Like many another, whose brain must coin 
their bread, Rita had accepted her fate. She 
was governessin a purse-proud, parvenue family ; 
and they, to ‘‘ finish off’’ their eldest daughter, 
had come abroad to make the grand tour; and 
Rita, with her two young charges, had accom- 
panied them. 

Florence Ambler was haughty, superficial, 
but, unfortunately, beautiful; unfortunately, 
because, in her case, it was the soulless beauty 
of the statue, or the exquisite porcelain shrine 
wherein burns no lambent flame. She was 
soulless, heartless, insipid. There was a bro- 
ther—the eldest of the Ambler family—who had 
followed his relatives abroad, through France, 
Germany, and now to Italy, solely for the pur- 
pose of persecuting the beautiful governess 
with his devotion. It had never been con- 
ceived by Frederick Eustace Ambler that so 
humble a personage as his younger sisters’ 
teacher would not feel honored by the offer of 
his heart and hand. It was Rita’s greatest 
trial—to endure his constant attentions; and 
it was the terror of both Mrs. Ambler and 
Florence, lest Frederick should actually pro- 
pose to “the governess.” ‘‘ What would the 
world and their set at home say? A teacher! 
She shouid never have accompanied them, had 
they foreseen this; but then, Fred might have 
decided to stop at home, too: they would dis- 
miss her now, but her services were really so 
valuable—she understood French and German 
80 well that she was really of use to them, and 
now, she was equally familiar with Italian.’’ 

And so they concealed their ire ; and Florence 
took it as her especial cue to promote an ac- 
quaintance between her brother and a hand- 
some young Boston belle who was also ‘‘ doing 
the foreign ;? and Mamma Ambler kept Miss 
Warner busy with extra studies for Misses 
Hattie and Grace, while she felicitated herself 
upon her management, But ‘/’homme pro- 
poses, and /’ Dieu disposes.”” They might have 
spared themselves their manwuvring. 

One day, the Juno-looking Roman matron 





who rented suits of apartments to her lodgers 
came into the morning parlor of Mrs. Ambler. 
‘The invalid Signora in the apartment above, 
Miladi, is taken sick—veri sick, with hemor- 
rhage, I believe you call, of the throat. Her 
maid only, and leetel child, be with her; the 
Signor being gone to walk. It is veri sudden; 
will not Miladi, or the young Signora, come 
up?” 

‘Me, mamma? I’m sure the sight of blood 
would make me faint on the spot! I could not 
go for the world! You must, mamma!” ex- 
claimed Florence Ambler, who sat trifling over 
a few sketches an artist acquaintance had 
brought in. 

‘* But really 7 am so unused to illness! It 
must be that frail young lady I noticed a morn- 
ing or two since—the new arrivals. Her hus- 
band was bringing her up stairs in his arms. 
He was very distingué looking. Really, you 
had better go up, Florence! They may be 
people of rank,’’ urged Mrs. Ambler. 

‘*The Signor is veri noble, and his poor ladi 
veri beautiful ; but the Roman winter will not 
find her here,’’ said the matron shaking her 
head. ‘‘ She is fading. A good many Inglese 
come to die in Italie.’’ 

At the first words, the governess had risen 
from her books at a table in the farther corner 
of the parlor ; and now. came forward. 

** Madam, if J can be of help, show me to the 
lady’s rooms !’’ she said decidedly. 

‘* Signora is veri compassionate !’’ answered 
the landlady, leading the way from the apart- 
ment, 

‘*Teachers have nerves!’’ said Florence 
Ambler, settling herself again to the Views of 
Rome by Moonlight. ‘‘I dare say she will 
make herself useful.’ 

It was a sad scene that presented itself, and 
enlisted her womanly sympathy, when Rita 
Warner entered the suit of apartments, one 
flight above, on the stone staircase. The rooms 
were handsome, and richly furnished ; and the 
articles of travelling gear lying around, half 
unpacked, betokened wealth on the part of the 
new-comers ; but a young and exquisitély beau- 
tiful woman, pale as marble, and with her rich 
morning robe stained with a crimson tide, lay 
back on the couch, supported by her maid, 
while a lovely boy of two summers looked on 
in childish alarm. 

‘Mamma is very sick, and papa isn’t here, 
lady,’’ lisped the boy, as Rita entered. In a 
rapid tone, the maid explained that her mis- 
tress had suddenly been attacked ; that her 
master had only gone into the street to mail 
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letters home to America, and would return 
presently. ‘‘ The ladies were kind to come— 
would they assist her in making her mistress 
comfortable ?’’ 

With rapid movement, Rita gently drew off 
the morning-robe, and replaced it by a fresh 
wrapper ; bound up the long, silky hair which 
had escaped from its comb; then seated her- 
self by the side of the couch. 

The invalid lady, who had been watching 
her with her lustrous blue eyes, reached out 
her hand, and said, in a sweet whisper: ‘I 
thank you, gentle friend! Do not be alarmed 
—Jam not. These attacks are not new to me: 
but I wish Bayard had been with me. But 
hark! he is coming !’’ 

There was a step on the marble staircase ; 
the door opened. ‘ Bayard!’’ She knew him; 
but she had changed, and she was glad Bayard 
Lockwood did not recogihize her. 

**My wife! Alice!’’ and he came forward 
and bent over her with tender solicitude. ‘‘ This 
was sudden.”’ ; 

** Yes, very sudden, Mr. Lockwood. You had 
but just left. This lady was so kind as to come 
in with the landlady,’’ said the maid, in ex- 
planation. 

Mr. Lockwood expressed his thanks by a 
courteous bend of his head; then again bent 
over his wife, who lay like a tired child, hold- 
ing his hands fast within her own. 

‘Send for a physician!’? he exclaimed, 
turning to the landlady, who immediately de- 
parted with his order. 

*‘ And, inthe mean time, let me take away 
your boy till his mother is better,”’ said Rita, 
in a calm voice. 

‘Thanks!’ said the gentleman, without 
turning. ‘‘ Walter, go with the lady.” 

** And leave mamma?’’ asked the little fel- 
low, sweetly. 

** Only for a few minutes !’’ said Rita, gently, 
drawing him away from the apartment. 


A year had passed; and Mrs. Ambler and 
her elegant daughter sat in a dressing-room of 
their sumptuous home in Boston. Frederick 
had lounged in, and now sat buried in the 
depths of a velvet chair, intent on studying 
through the open door the governess, who was 
with her young charges in the adjoining school- 
room, much to the annoyance of his mother 
and sister. The bell rang, and a servant brought 
up a card, 

‘* Bayard Lockwood.” 

“Ah! that distingué gentleman we met in 

Rome last year! His poor wife! I sympathized 
21* 





sowith him. Godown, Florence! Your morn- 
ing negligée is very becoming.’’ 

‘* But, if you please, ma’am, the gentleman 
asked for Miss Warner.” 

Mrs. Ambler thrust the card back into the 
servant’s hand as though it were a red-hot 
coal. Florence darted a glance of rage and hate 
toward the school-room. 

‘‘T’m sure, mamma, J never fancied him ; 
he must have low tastes, to keep up an ac- 
quaintance with a teacher.’’ 

‘* A deuced talented and handsome fellow— 
and dangerous for a rival! One of the_ first 
lawyers in the city, they say, sis !’’ said Fred- 
erick Eustace Ambler, nervously. 

‘* A ‘rival!’ My son forgets of whom he is 
talking in the presence of his lady mother and 
sister,’’ said Mrs. Ambler, icily. 

Frederick Eustace only answered by a cool 
glance; then, with rueful and anxious counte- 
nance, vanished from the room. 

‘*Deuce take my chances with the prond 
little iceberg, if that splendid fellow comes 
here !’’ he exclaimed, as he walked down stairs. 

Meantime, Rita Warner’s light feet had 
pressed the roses of the Persian carpet in the 
sumptuous drawing-room below; her white 
hands were snatched to be held in a strong 
clasp; and the crimson roses of her childhood 
were flaming anew upon her cheeks under a 
tide of burning words. 

‘‘Rita, hear me now,” began Bayard Lock- 
wood, rapidly. ‘‘ A year has passed, and I may 
speak freely. What must you have thought 
of me all those years? I was almost stunned 
when I met you there in Italy; but that was 
too solemn an hour, beside Alice’s death-bed, 
to speak of the past. But, Rita, I always loved 
you! Those were precious letters that passed 
between the young school-girl and the law 
student in the four years that followed my 
leaving Wheaton; and, so sure as One above 
knoweth all hearts, I loved you, and meant, 
when the struggle was won, to ask you to be- 
come my wife. But Fate came between us. 
Alice’s father, the Judge with whom I studied, 
was my benefactor; and his only child—frail 
as a rose-leaf—loved me. He came to me with 
this: It lay in my power to make her happy, 
perhaps to prolong her life. I was bound to him 
by gratitude ; I could not refuse him. I be- 
came Alice’s husband ; for three years! shielded 
her most tenderly; she grew weaker—I took 
her to Italy. You know the result. Neither 
the soft sea-breezes of the Mediterranean, nor 
the mild airs of the Roman Campagna could 
restore her. She died, as she had lived, mild, 
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beautiful, and believing herself beloved, in my 
arms. She was a frail, loving child; and I 
wept over her tomb. But, Rita, it is no wrong 
to say that she never filled the deep places of 
my heart; you know for whom they are now 
opened. Little Rita, you were once my scholar, 
be my teacher now, and learn me the lessons 
of perfect happiness. My boy is motherless— 
my home is desolate: come !’’ 

He stood before her with outstretched arms. 

And Rita went and nestled in their clasp, 
murmuring, with crimson cheeks and dewy 
eyes, *‘My dear master |”’ 





PRACTICAL LESSONS IN DRAWING. 
FOURTH LESSON. 


Herz is anotherexample, composed of straight 
and curved lines, but differently arranged. In 
drawing this, commence by making a faint hori- 
zontal line upon the paper; then place a dot 


Fig. 14, 








at a proper distance above, for the centre part 
of the arch ; from this dot draw the right-hand 
eurved line until it meets the horizontal one, 
then place another dot a little above the hori- 
zontal line, at nearly the same distance as the 
height of the arch from it, and draw two parallel 
eurved lines close together, from the top of the 
first curved line to the dot you have just placed 
on the paper. You have now formed the out- 
line of the arch. Draw a horizontal line from 
each side of the top of the arch, and at the 
respective distances draw other lines parallel 
to it; then draw perpendicular lines between 
the horizontal ones, and you will now have 
formed the masonry. Sketch in the lines of 
the two banks, commencing with the left one, 
and afterwards sketch in the stones on the 
right of the base of the arch. At rather more 
than half the length of the left-hand curved 
lines place a dot, and another at about two- 
thirds the distance from the base of the right- 





hand curved line ; connect these two dots by a 
curved line, and then sketch in the masonry of 
the archway, as in the example. All that now 
remains for you to do is to fill in the shading, 
which is done by marking short parallel strokes 
at equal distances from each other, as in the 
example before you. 

The next object that you are required to copy 
is a pyramid, and you observe that the first 


Fig. 16. 


A 


example is sketched only in outline, in order 





that you may clearly understand how it is 
done, 

When you have drawn the outline correctly 
several times, you may commence the next 


Fig. 17. 





example (Fig. 17), which, you observe, is care- 
fully shaded by drawing fine perpendicular 
parallel lines between the transverse lines, and 
all of them at equal distances. The shading at 
the base is drawn in a similar manner; the 
only difference being that the lines are hori- 
zontal, instead of perpendicular. 

The next example is the outline of a pillar 
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with a millstone resting against it (Fig. 18) ; 
and whef you have sketched this, it must be 


Fig. 18. 


wy b 
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filled in the same as the other example (Fig. 

19), which shows the same objects shaded, 

















according to the method we have already 
pointed out. The weeds and grass require a 
few extra touches with an HB pencil, and the 
outline should be strengthened in the dark 


Practise these examples frequently, particu- 
larly the weeds at the top of the pillar, and the 
shading. 

When you are able to draw these examples 
as they are represented here, draw them back- 
wards ; in other words place the millstone on 
the right instead of the left of the pillar. 

Draw examples 17 and 19, and shade them 
as if the light was on the left. 





THERE scarce can be named one quality that 
is amiable in a woman, which is not becoming 
in a man, not excepting even modesty and 
gentleness of nature. 





ELLEN JAYNES’S RESOLUTION; A STORY 
FOR WIVES. 


‘* Way don’t you ever clean your boots before 
you come into the house ?’’ said Ellen Jaynes 
to her husband. ‘I had just nicely arranged 
the room, and settled down to my sewing as 
you came in; now there it is all to do over 
again. Just look at the dirt—from one end of 
the room to the other, and, I suppose, it is the 
same thing in the hall. Dear! dear! I am so 
discouraged and tired out with brushing!” 

‘*And so am I discouraged and tired ont 
with such a continual fret—fretting every time 
I come into the house. Don’t you ever get 
tired of scolding ?’’.was the provoking response 
of the gentleman. 

**T do get tired of speaking to you about 
things which make me such a deal of trouble ; 
and yet you never seem to mind them at all.’’ 

‘* Speaking in the manner you do will not 
have that effect ; of that you may be assured.”’ 

“You are just so provoking as that; you 
never seem to care how much I go through !”” 
Here the tears began to flow. 

‘““What a confounded scene about a few 
tracks on the carpet !” ejaculated the ineorri- 
gible Mr. Jaynes, with vigorous emphasis. 

“It’s not that alone. You know very well, 
Charles, that I wouldn’t mind it for once; but 
itisso continually. You never seem tocare how 
hard you make my work. It is the same in 
everything ; and, Charles, why won’t you be 
alittle more particular? Why need you make 
so much work, when I am trying so hard to 
keep things in good order?” The shower was 
fast becoming a flood: Mrs. Jaynes produced 
her handkerchief, and began afresh. ‘*Oh, 
dear! the trial of living with such a careless 
person! It would have been so much better 
for me if I had never met you !” 

But Charles had departed, shutting the door 
with a tremendous bang, leaving his better 
half to have her cry out by herself. And ery 
she did for a time, with all her might, fully 
convinced that she was the most miserable, 
unlucky, and unappreciated of all housekeep- 
ers; then she began to think what is the use 
of all this; nobody cares about my tears; I am 
only making myself sick for nothing. So she 
bathed her eyes, brushed her carpet, and re- 
sumed her sewing. But she was not im an 
amiable mood—not by any means repentant 
nor forgiving, certainly not cheerful—I am sorry 
to say, not even peaceful; but very much in- 
clined to let her grievances be made manifest. 
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Accordingly they were hardly seated at the 
dinner-table before she commenced. 

**Did you see Parker about that wardrobe 
this morning, as I requested ?’’ 

** No, hadn’t the time !’’ was the encouraging 
response. 

‘*Hadn’t time! You never have time to 
attend to my wishes. You could have found 
time if you had chosen. If you cared a straw 
for your wife, you would attend to her wishes a 
little. Well, did you go to the stove store to 
see about having that stove cleaned? It is 
almost impossible to bake in it, as J have often 
told you.”’ : 

** No; I did not.” 

“For mercy’s sake, Mr. Jaynes, when will 
you attend to it ?’’ 

**T can’t say ; anything else wanted ?”’ 

Yes. Did you call at Lovell’s to see about 
matching that oilcloth ?”’ 

“cc No.”’ 

** Yet I asked you to be sure and recollect it 
the last thing this morning. Was there ever 
such a careless man before? I never saw any- 
thing like it.’’ 

Mr. Jaynes continued his dinner in apparent 
unconcern, and his wife relapsed into silence. 
Just as he was leaving the dining-room, she 
started a new theme. 

** Charles, Mrs. Dutton has been in this morn- 
ing. She says they are going to the White 
Mountains next week. Why cannot you take 
me off for a little journey! I should like the 
change; I think it would do me good.”’ 

“Take you a journey, after the complimen- 
tary things you have said to me this morning! 
I shall be very likely to do so. A pleasant 
trip I should have !”’ 

** That will do for an excuse; you never do 
take me anywhere. There ’s the Duttons have 
been away every summer; and Mrs. Dutton says 
her husband would not think of keeping her at 
home all summer. She was surprised when I 
told her that I had never been away from home 
a week at a time since I was married.”’ 

“* Very likely’”’—in a tone of irony, and Mr. 
Jaynes left the room. 

Now Ellen Jaynes was not disappointed in 
the least at the result of her application. In 
fact she did not expect her husband to grant 
her request, and it is doubtful whether she 
would have gore had he given his consent, for 
she well knew their means would not allow such 
expensive indulgences, and Ellen was a pru- 
dent, economical wife. But she wanted to 
show her husband what other men did for their 
wives, and what he did not do. 








Ellen Jaynes was a woman of good principles 
and good feelings, though she had an irritable, 
nervous temperament. In the good old times, 
such were called ‘‘ cross ;”’ now, it is genteelly 
‘‘nervous.’? Well, Ellen Jaynes was very ner- 
vous; she had also a great regard for trifles, 
and very little power to adapt herself to cir- 
cumstances. She had, too, a vivid imagination, 
and having but limited opportunity for study- 
ing her husband’s character before marriage, 
she had invested him with all possible excel- 
lence ; thought she had found a man to rever- 
ence, lean upon, look up to in all things. Oi 
course she was bitterly disappointed. 

Charles Jaynes was a man of good natural 
abilities, and could render himself very enter- 
taining and agreeable when he chose; but he 
had few of those domestic qualities which make 
up the model husband. He was not tidy in his 
habits, was often thoughtless and inconsiderate, 
and rather selfishly fond of his own ease. Such 
a character was the very antipodes of Ellen, 
who was possessed of much energy of charae- 
ter, and very industrious withal. As I have 
said, she was bitterly disappointed ; and, though 
she Joved Charles, lamented her mistake in 
marrying him, with many secret tears. She 
would, probably, have been quite as miserable 
with any other husband, unless she had go- 
verned her own temper; as it was she endeav- 
ored to perform the duties devolving upon her 
faithfully ; yet she was often troubled by the 
delinquencies of her husband. They irritated 
her; she would find fault and compiain, which 
did not improve matters. Such a course never 
does. So the years rolled on, and things grew 
worse and worse. The husband’s love grew 
cold, and he became more and more inattentive, 
while the cares of the wife kept increasing, and 
in like ratio, her fretting and fault-finding. A 
deplorable state of things most assuredly; yet 
is it very uncommor ? 

After the conversation we have recorded, 
Ellen had so far freed her mind that there came 
a reaction, and we find her now in her own room, 
repentant and sorrowful. 

‘*T am sorry I was quite so cross. I said 
some things I wish I could take back; but 
Charles does try me so. He is not what I ex- 
pected ; but that can’t be helped now; he is 
my husband, and I might as well make the 
best of it. Iam so miserable, so unhappy, and 
it grows worse and worse! What a life we are 
leading! It is all wrong—wrong. We are to 
live together till death ; it were wiser to make 
the best of my lot. After all, things might 
be worse. Charles is temperate, and honest, 
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and virtuous; but who knows how long he 
will be, if we go on in this miserable fashion ? 
I will begin to reform ; God helping my efforts, 
I will subdue my unhappy temper. Fretting 
at Charles only makes him worse. I will try 
what patience and cheerful endurance will ac- 
complish.’? And so Ellen Jaynes formed her 
first firm and good resolution, and what was 
better still, she began at once to fulfilit. Very 
many good resolutions are made—very few 
are kept; but this was kept. 

At the tea-table Ellen made her appearance 
becomingly dressed (she was a comely woman), 
and with a cheerful face; but Mr. Jaynes’s 
brow was clouded, and he was not to be drawn 
into conversation. It required quite an effort 
to look and speak pleasantly in the morning, 
for the husband still remained moody and 
silent ; but she remembered her good resolu- 
tion, and she kept it. 

In the forenoon he came into the sitting-room 
of an errand, again with dirty boots; but this 
time Ellen did not seem to notice them. ‘I 
declare I am hungry,” said he, carelessly, 
throwing himself into a chair in a lounging 
attitude, which was the special detestation of 
his wife. 

“And wet, too, I perceive,” said his wife, 
kindly ; and, rising, she went quietly from the 
room and returned, bearing a plate with a 
tempting lunch in one hand, and a brush in 
the other. The former she placed in her hus- 
band’s hand ; with the latter she brushed the 
drops of rain from his neck and shoulders. 

“Why, Ellen, what does this all mean?” 
And Mr. Charles Jaynes looked up at his wife 
in unaffected astonishment. 

**] was afraid you would take cold,’’ was the 
pleasant answer. 

He took the plate in one hand, while the other 
drew the face of his wife down to his for a 
warmer kiss than she had received for five 
years. ‘*This seems like the good old times, 
don’t it, Ellen ?’’ 

‘*T wish they would come back again !”’ was 
her answer, as she returned the kiss. 

After he had gone, our heroine brushed up 
her carpet cheerfully ; somehow it did not seem 
much of a task, although there were certainly 
more spots than the day before, as it had been 
raining ever since. The door mat was not 
neglected again that day, and the wardrobe 
came home in the afternoon, likewise the de- 
sired oilcloth. 

Ellen kept her resolution, though many times 
sorely tempted—for the habits of years are not 
so easily broken up, and Charles many times 





muddied the carpet, turned the new wardrobe 
inside out in search of some articles which 
were never there, and forgot many errands, 
important though they were. But she was 
determined to be patient: many a murmuring 
word was denied utterance by firmly closed 
lips. Many times did she pray for strength 
and self-control ; but she achieved the greatest 
of all victories—she conquered herself. 

At the end of the month, Mr. Jaynes said to 
his wife: ‘‘Come, Ellen, pack your trunks, 
and we will pay your father and mother that 
long-talked of visit. I have made arrangements 
in my business so that we can have a nice long 
vacation, and we will throw care to the winds, 
and have a famous time of is.” 

‘‘ Indeed, dear Charles, I should like to go; 
but, after all, we don’t need to go from home 
in search of happiness, do we ?”’ 

‘* Like the Duttons, for instance,” said her 
husband, with a mischievous smile. 

‘* Ay, the Duttons,’’ with an answering smile. 

‘‘ Nevertheless, we will have our journey, 
though. You have been such a dear, darling 
wife lately that my own home seems a para- 
dise!’? And the husband’s face was very near 
hers as he finished speaking—very near indeed. 





TWILIGHT MUSINGS. 


BY ESTELLE BEATRICE. 


In the purple sheen of the sunset’s glow, 
When the rosy shadows aow come, now go, 
And over the heavens in their beanty flow— 


When the glowing west is all sown with fire, 
My heart it is filled with a wild desire, 
In rev’rence to bow and to tune my lyre; 


Until with sweet accents, both flowing and free, 
I sing of the beauty my ravished eyes see 
On the quiet land and the rolling sea. 


Broidered with silver and braided with gold, 
The burnished clouds lie heaped fold on fold, 
Till they melt away in the distance cold. 


One little cloud, like an angel’s sweet smile, 
Or like some mystic enchanted isle, 
Lies in an amber sea floating the while. 


The dewdrops fall in soft, silent showers, 
Reviving the hearts of the drooping flowers, 
Like golden memories of happy hours. 


Violet, amethyst, purple and gold, 
All blend their bright beauty, now faint, now bold, 
As wider and wider each clond is unrolled. 


Adown the hills the white mist is trailing, 
Through the blue sky the fair moon is sailing, 
Afar in the forest the night-bird is wailing— 


I close my lattice with whispered prayer 
That He who hath made this world so fair 
May keep me always in His loving care. 





NOVELTIES FOR SEPTEMBER. 


BONNETS, COIFFURES, CAPS, CHEMISETTE, ETC. 


Fig. 1.—A white silk drawn bonnet, with velvet, green feathers, and blonde lace. Car- 
sea-green velvet curtain, over which is a fall nation pinks of different shades form the inside 
of blonde lace. The trimming consists of green | trimming of the bonnet. 
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Fig. 2.—White chip bonnet, with a curtain 
of black velvet bound with scarlet, and headed 
with a box-plaiting of scarlet. The loops of 
velvet on the top of the bonnet are of a bright 
scarlet.’ The band fastening under the loop is 
of black velvet, and is carried down to form 
the strings. The inside trimming is of scarlet 
velvet and black lace. 

Fig. 3.—White silk bonnet, with a full cov- 
ering of crape. The trimming consists of vio- 
lets, blonde lace, and violet ribbons. 

Fig. 4.—White chip bonnet, trimmed with 
violet velvet and black lace, and a fancy straw 
ornament. The inside trimming is of pink 
roses and white blonde. 


Fig. 5 is an infant’s cap, made of embroidered 
muslin, and trimmed with white ribbons. 





Fig. 6.—Chemisette with standing ruff—a 
favorite style for Zouave jackets. A small 





cord and tassel is worn with them round the 
neck. 

Fig. 7.—Coiffure, made of black illusion, 
cherry velvet ribbon, and cherry flowers. Suit- 
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able for a young married lady for dinner or 
evening dress. 


Fig. 8.—The waterfall style of coiffure. 

Fig. 9.—Child’s white piqué sack, braided 
with black. 

Fig. 10.—Garibaldi suit, made of Magenta 
merino, trimmed with black velvet. 
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| 
PATTERNS FROM MADAME DEMOREST’S 


ESTABLISHMENT, 
No. 473 Broadway, New York. 


The Central Park Jacket.—A very graceful 
combination of the jacket and vest, the jacket 
part consisting of a short polka, which rounds 
up to the vest in front, deepens to a point be- 
hind, and is laid in flat plaits at the back, sur- 
mounted by square pocket lappets. The sleeve 


is a variation from the plain coat sleeve, formed 
by the insertion of a full gore at the back. The 
trimmings consist of a narrow quilling, headed 
by a pretty border done in braid. The vest is 
fastened down the front with flat steel, jet, or 
gilt buttons, according to the material of which 
the habit iscomposed. Gray, @ /a militaire, is in 
favor this season, or dark United States blue. 
Undersleeve.—A plain sleeve gathered into a 


cuff, which is cut pointed, and the points 
turned back, as in the Byron collar. 

Empress Sleeve.—This sleeve has two seams, 
and the upper half is cut longer than the other, 
and gathered about half the length of the 
sleeve. The centre of the upper half is caught 
up slightly with a band, There is also a side 
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cap cut nearly a half square, the longest side 
set in with the seam inside the arm, and the 


point reaches to the seam at the back of the 
arm, where it is fastened by a bow. 

Clotilde Sleeve. —This is a plain flowing sleeve, 
and is caught up at each side in plaits, about 
half way from the seam to the outside or centre 
of the sleeve. The plaits are fastened by or- 
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namental buttons, and the edge finished with 
a handsome jet gimp. The band is attached 
only at the seam, inside of the arm and at the 
back of the sleeve. This exhibits the puffed 
laced undersleeve to advantage. 

Child’s Combination Jacket and Cape.—This 
pretty little waist, a combination of cape and 
jacket, will be very much worn this season, in 


silk, dimity, or any pretty light material, in 
place of the sack so long worn as an extra cover 
for the neck, when low dresses are worn, or 
when additional warmth is needed. 
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GLOVE TRIMMING, 


Ay ornamentation of this description may be 
used to trim gloves either for morning or eve- 
ning wear, selecting the colors accordingly. It 
certainly is more appropriate for an evening 
toilet, but where the glove is somewhat short 
on the back of the hand, which is very fre- 
quently the case in dark gloves, a glove trim- 
ming like this would not be at all objectionable. 
It is composed, for white and light-colored 
gloves, of puffed tuile, mounted on a piece of 
elastic large enough to fit the wrist comfort- 
ably, and finished off in the centre with a thick 
wreath of very tiny ribbon bows, with two ends 
of wider ribbon to make a pretty finish to them. 








This wreath of bows should be made up on a 
piece of ribbon or stiff net before it is mounted 
on the wristlet, as it can be so much more 
easily arranged when off the elastic. For dark 
gloves the net should be black, and the ribbon 
should match the color of the kid. 





GENTLEMAN’S BRACES IN CROCHET SILK. 


Matertale.—Black, red, and two shades of gray crochet 
silk ; some fine white cord. 


' Tue pattern is worked in double crochet 
over fine cord. Each row is fastened off, and a 
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fresh one commenced at the otherend. Four 
shades of silk are required to make these 
braces, but only one shade is worked at a time. 
The outer stripe is in red silk, the second in 
black, the third in dark gray, and the fourth in 
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light gray. The twelve centre rows are in 
scarlet, and the last four rows are the same as 
the first four, to form a border on each side. 
These braces, being sufficiently firm, as they 
are worked on cord, would not require lining. 





COLLAR IN WAVED-LACET BRAID. 
Haterials.—Waved lacet-braid ; cotton, No. 24and 34. 
Draw the*pattern on paper and gum a piece 
of muslin at the back, then sew the braid firmly 
on the pattern ; in the diamonds, work rosettes 
of point d’Angleterre ; commence by working 
one stitch in the diamond where the braid 
crosses to secure it, cross to the opposite side, 
then back again to the other side, twisting the 
thread six or seven times round the first 
thread ; then run the needle along the back of 
the braid, dividing the spaces into eight parts. 
When the last is worked, finish it in the centre, 
which will leave half a thread single; work 
one stitch in the centre to secure them, then 
work round by passing the needle round one 
thread and under the second, then round the 
second and under the third; repeat this till 
you have gone round six or eight times, then 
twist the thread three times round the single 
thread, and fasten off. 

Fill all the spaces at the edge with thick 





buttonhole stitch, then work round the outer 
edge of the diamonds with one rather loose 
buttonhole stitch and into it one tight; then 
work round the inner edge of the top in the 
same way, connecting the pattern wherever it 








comes close. When this is done, work bars of 
thick buttonhole to connect the wide spaces. 

For the edge, work one rather loose button- 
hole stitch, and into it work four tight ones. 
Repeat this all round the collar. 

For two or more rows work the loose stitches 
into the ones of the previous row, and the tight 
ones as before. 

Cut the stitches at the back, and remove the 
collar carefully from paper. Half the collar 
will make a cuff, ” 
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LITTLE BOY’S BELTS. 


IN PLAITED WORSTED CORD. 
Fig. 1. 









Tue belt Fig. 1 consists of a plait of twelve, 
plaited in double cord. I¢ is fastened in front 
with a buckle, to which the ends of the belt 
should be firmly sewn. We give an illustra- 
tion of the belt complete, and also one showing 
the arrangement of the plait nearly fall size. 
Each length of cord should be cut one yard 
long. 

The belt Fig. 2 is arranged with two ends, 
ornamented with tassels, and has three button- 
holes in the band to allow of its being let out 
or taken in, as may be required. 


by means of an oval button, which can be put 
into either of the buttonholes. The plait is 
composed of eight pieces of double cord, each 
one and a half yard long, and when that por- 
tion of the belt is reached where it is necessary 
to make the buttonholes, the plait should be 
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divided, and two plaits of four made, then the 
plait of eight resumed. The method of making 
the buttonholes will be clearly seen by refer- 
ring to the illustration, which shows the plait 
entire and divided. 

These belts may be recommended for 
their solidity, the cheapness of their 
material, and the small amount of trou- 
ble occasioned in the working of them. 
Made in bright scarlet cord, and worn 
over Holland dresses or tunics, these 
belts would be both pretty and suitable. 





RUSTIC ORNAMENTS. 
PIOCTURE- FRAME OF OAK LEAVES AND 
ACORNS. 

Every autumn we have delightful 
summer-like days, when a ramble over 
the hills or in the woods affords much 
enjoyment to those who admire the 
beauties of nature, or can appreciate 
fresh air and healthy exercise. An- 
other inducement for young ladies to go on 
these rural walks is that much can be found 
that may be manufactured into ornaments for 
our homes. Then make it the aim of these 
pleasant, health-giving rambles to gather au- 
tumn leaves, acorns, cones, and mosses of all 
varieties, and beautify your homes with orna- 
ments which are none the less beautiful for being 
your own handiwork. 

When the leaves are falling from the trees 
in the month of October, go into the woods 
where there are large oaks, and among others 
that are scattered around your feet, you will 
see perfectly fair and smooth oak leaves, of a 
pretty brown color, and of various forms and 
sizes. While you are looking about for some 
of the best of these, you will find a variety of 
acorns also. Press the leaves, and dry the 
acorns, and you have materials for a picture- 
frame. They should be fastened to the frame 
with glue. If you make an oval frame, arrange 
them in form of a wreath. If a square shape, 
have it smooth and stained before putting them 
on. - : 

Commence by placing a small-sized leaf rather 
more than a third of the length of the side 
from the corner, and with the stem toward the 
corner ; then two more on to and each side of 
that; lay a small acorn on the first leaf, the 
point toward the point of the leaf, and the stem 
under the two others ; then two or three larger 
acorns, two or three more leaves, and so on. 
Put a group of the largest acorns at the corners, 
and fill in around them with small-sized leaves. 
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The leaves should not be fastened on flat, but 
bent and raised a little from the frame, and the 
whole arranged in a graceful manner. Varnish 
with furniture varnish. 

This makes a handsome frame, and is a good 
imitation of leather-work, requiring but little 
time for its execution. 





CHILD’S BRAIDED BIB AND BAND. 





Tue band and bib are cut out of one piece of 
Marcella, and the band buttons at the side. 
The bib portion may be lined and quilted if 
liked; it then protects the fronts of the little 
frocks more effectually. The design may be 
reproduced either in white or scarlet braid, the 
former being the most suitable color for babies’ 


wear. 





KNITTED ARTIFICIAL FLOWERS. 
SNOW-DROP. 


Waits silk half twist is the best material for 
this flower, but it can be done in white split 
Berlin wool. 

Six petals are required for each snow-drop: 
three small ones in the interior of the flower, 
and three larger over these. 

Cast on four stitches, knit and purl alter- 
nately six rows plain, knit and purl six more 
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rows, increasing one stitch at the beginning of 
the first and second, the fifth and sixth rows, 
then knit and purl alternately eight rows 
without increase, and then begin to decrease 
one at the beginning of each row, till only four 
stitches remain; cast them off. 

The small petals are knitted as three in one. 

Cast on six stitches. 

Purl one row, make one stitch, knit two, re- 
peat through the row. All the 
back rowsare purled. Make one 
stitch, knit three, repeat through 
the row; continue thus to in- 
crease at the beginning, and 
knit one stitch more each row 
between the increase, until you 
have seven stitches knitted be- 
tween each, then purl one row, 
knit one plain row and purl an- 
other, after which, knit eight 
stitches, turn back and purl 
them, knit four stitches, purl 
them back. Break off your silk 
about a yard from the work, 
gather the four stitches together, 
and fasten them; thread a nee- 
dle with the silk left, and take 
a stitch or two down the side 
of your work, till you briug the 
silk before the four remaining 
stitches, knit these, and purl 
them back; gather them to- 
gether, and fasten as the last ; 
bring the silk down to the next 
stitch, knit eight stitches, and 
proceed exactly as before with 
them, as alsowith the next. Sew 
a wire along the edge of the top with split wool 
just as for the Fuchsia. Embroider some lit- 
tle heart-shaped marks as in the natural flower, 
place the three exterior petals over these, and 
cover the stem with green, making it much 
thicker near the flower. 

The buds must be made of silk or wool, as 
the flower. The smallest require eight or ten 
stitches to be cast on. Knit and purl a small 
piece, sufficient to cover a little bud of cotton 
wool, which must be fixed on a bit of wire, and 
covered with the piece just knitted. 

The largest buds will require a few stitches 
to be increased, in order to make it wider at 
the top. The leaves are very simple, the shape 
being much like blades of grass. 

Cast on four stitches, and knit and purl al- 
ternate rows, till a sufficient length is done; 
gather the stitches at each extremity, and sew 
a fine wire neatly round. 
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PATTERNS FOR NETTING OR 
CROCHET. 


Figs. 3 and 4, Borders.—These pat- 






terns will be found particularly useful, 
as they are designed with angles. They 
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have the advantage of being adaptable 
to any grounds with which it may be 
desirable to combine them. 





POINT LACE. 
13. 14. 15. 

13. Brussels Lace is a succession of 
rows of Brussels edge, worked alter- 
nately backwards and forwards. 

14. Venetian Lace. Rows of Venetian 
edge, which should be worked all one 
way from left to right. 

15. Sorrento Lace, same as Sorrento 


Edging, may be worked backwards and 
forwards. 
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MISCELLANEOUS COOKING. 


Veat Curiets anp Bacon.—Purchase a few trimmings 
or cuttings of veal, ora small piece from the chump end 
of the loin, which you cau cut up in thin slices, and after 
seasoniug them with pepper and salt, and rolling them 
in flour, they are to be fried in the fat that remains from 
some slices of bacon which you shall have previously 
fried ; and, after placing the fried veal and bacon in its 
dish, shake a tablespoonful of floar in the frying-pan; 
add a few drops of ketchup or vinegar, and a gill of 
water; stir all together on the fire to boil for five min- 
utes, and pour this sauce over the cutlets. A dish of 
cutlets of any kind of meat may be prepared as above. 


Bor.ep SHouLpeR oF Mutton with Onrons.—Put the 
shoulder of mutton to boil in your two gallon pot, with 
a handful of salt and plenty of water, allow it to boil 
gently for about two hours, and when done, and placed 
on its dish, smother it over with the following sauce: 
Chop six or eight large onions, and boil them with a 
pint of water for twenty minutes, by which time the 
water must be reduced to half a pint; then add two 
ounces of butter, a pint of milk, four ounces of flour, 
pepper, and salt, and stir the sauce whilst boiling for 
ten minutes. Ashoulder of mutton for boiling is all the 
better for its being salted for two or three days previous 
to its being cooked. 

Stewep Sreakxs.—Fry the steaks brown over a very 
brisk fire, without allowing them to be hardly half 
done, and place them in a saucepan with onions, carrots, 
turnips, and celery, all cut in pieces about the size of a 
pigeon’s egg ; season with thyme, pepper, and salt, and 
two ounces of four; moisten with a quart of water, and 
stir the stew on the fire till it boils, and then set it by 
the side of the fire on the hob, to simmer very gently for 
an houranda half. It will then be ready for dinner. 





Beersteaks, PLain.—When you happen to haveaclear 
fire, the steaks may be cooked on a gridirén over the 
fire; the steaks must be turned on the gridiron every 
two or three minutes, This precaution assists very 
much in rendering the meat more palatable and tender, 
as it is by this frequent turning over of the meat while 
broiling, that the juices are not allowed to run off in 
waste, but are reabsorbed by the meat. When the 
steaks are cooked, rub them over with a small bit of 
‘butter, season with pepper and salt. A little chopped 
shalot, sprinkled over steaks, imparts an extra relish. 


VEGETABLE PorrtpGe.—Scrape and peel the following 
vegetables: Six carrots, six turnips, six onions, three 
heads of celery, and three parsnips; slice up all these 
very thinly, and put them into atwo gallon pot, with 
four ounces of butter, a handful of parsley, and a good 
sprig of thyme, and fill up with water, or pot liquor—if 
you happen to have any; season with pepper and salt, 
and put the whole to boil very gently on the fire for two 
hours; at the.end of this time the vegetables will be 
done to a pulp, and the whole must be rabbed through 
a colander with a wooden spoon, and afterwards put 
back into the pot and stirred over the fire, to make it hot 
for dinner. 

To Bom Fisu.—Put the fish on in sufficient water to 
cover it, add @ small handful of salt, and, providing that 
the fish is not larger than mackerel, soles, or whiting, it 
will be cooked by the time that the water boils. Yet it 





is always best to try whether it requires to boil a little 
longer, as underdone fish is unwholesome. Boiled fish 
requires some kind of sauce. Try the following, viz. :— 

Parsley Sauce.—Chop a handful of parsley and mix 
it in a stew pan with two ounces of butter, two ounces 
of flour, pepper and sult; moisten with halfa pint of 
water and a tablespoonfal of vinegar. Stir the parsley 
sauce on the fire till it boils, and then pour it over the 
fish; drained free from water, on its dish. 


SuHarP Savce For Bror_eD Meats.—Chop fine an onion 
and a small quantity of mixed pickles ; put these intoa 
saucepan with half a gill of vinegar, a teaspoonful of 
mustard, a small bit of butter, a large tablespoonfal of 
bread-crums, and pepper and salt to season; boil all 
together on the fire for at least six minutes; then adda 
gill of water, and allow the sauce to boil again for ten 
minutes longer. This sauce will give an appetizing 
fillip to the coarsest meats or fish when broiled or fried, 
and also when you are intending to make any cold 
meat into a hash or stew. In the latter case, the quan- 
tity of water and crums must be doubled. 


To Stew CeLery.—Take off the outside, and remove 
the green ends from the celery ; stew in milk and water 
until they are very teuder. Put in a slice of lemon, a 
little beaten mace, and thicken with a good lump of 
butter and flour; boil it a little, and then add the yelks 
of two well-beaten eggs mixed with a teacupful of good 
cream. Shake the saucepan over the fire until the 
gravy thickens, but do not let it boil. Serve it hot. 


Porators.—Many good cooks are bad managers of 
potatoes, and this esculent, which in most houses is 
served every day, and which is so popular in many 
families as to be often the only vegetable at table, requires 
much care in the cooking. The great fault in cooking 
potatoes, whether they are steamed or boiled, is allow- 
ing them, when they are cooked, to sodden in the moist- 
ure still hanging about the vessel in which they have 
been cooked, or in the steam which they give out. If 
they are boiled, as soon as they are cooked enough they 
should be taken out of the saucepan (an iron pot is best 
for the purpose), which should be emptied and wiped 
out dry ; the potatoes being then returned to it will dry 
and become mealy. If they are steamed, take the 
steamer off the kettle as soon as the potatoes are cooked 
enough, and place it ong hot plate, in a side oven, or 
anywhere else where they will keep very hot, and 
where they will dry. The grand items with potatoes 
are, develop their mealiness by allowing the moisture 
to evaporate, serve them very hot, and serve but a few 
at a time, so that relays of hot dishes of them may be 
ready to go in with every fresh course with which they 
are at all likely to be required. 


SOUPS. 


Lettuce Sovr.—Cut up the white parts of two or four 
lettuces as needed, a quart of stock, free from fat, and 
boiling ; into this throw the lettuces and a smal! onion, 
chopped very fine, and a teaspoonful of salt ; let it boil 
twenty minutes; thicken with two tablespoonfuls of 
flour, first rubbed smoothly in cold water, and a little 
soup added to it, then strained before patting it to the 
soup, then throw in a small bit of butter not larger than 
a walnut; let the whole boil up once, and serve. 

Rice Sovp.—Wash two tablespoonfuls of rice in warm 
wedter, take a quart of boiling stock, throw the rice into 
this, with a little salt and four allspice corns, and sim- 
mer half an hour. 
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Soup ror InvALips.—Two pounds of beef from the shin 
cut into very small pieces, and withont a particle of fat, 
and the half of an old fowl, two large carrots, and four 
white portions of leeks, a bunch of winter savory, and 
a little salt; to these ingredients put two quarts of 
cold water, and let it simmer four hours; then strain 
it, ahd when cold take off the fat. Warm it for serving, 
by putting the soup in a cup with a cover, and standing 
it in a saucepan of boiling water sufficient to reach 
nearly the edge of the cup. 


Oxton Soup.—Peel and wash a pint of very small silver 
onions; take a quart of milk and a pint of strong beef 
stock ; let both boil, then throw in a teaspoonful of salt 
and the onions; the soup must not be allowed to stop 
boiling, and must be kept very fast boiling. Ina quar- 
ter of an hour the onions will be done. Take two table- 
spoonfuls of arrowroot, mix smoothly with a little cold 
water, then add some of the boiling soup, stirring the 
arrowroot all the time, then throw the latter into the 
remainder of the soup, and serve with small squares or 
dice of toasted bread. 

This soup is mild and exceedingly restorative. 


Tomato Sovup.—Cook eight or ten tomatoes in boiling 
water with a little salt; peel, mash, and strain them, 
add a little pepper, butter, and a little flour; mince a 
few shreds of shallot very fine, throw this with the to- 
matoes into a quart of boiling stock; let it boil ten 
minutes, and serve without straining. 





CAKES, PUDDINGS, ETC. 


Sponer-Cake.—Take six eggs and divide the yelks 
from the whites, and beat each separately for three- 
quarters of an hour; grate the yellow rind off a lemon, 
and mix well with ten ounces of sifted loaf-sugar. Now 
add this to the yelks of the eggs, and mix well together; 
then add the whites, and mix; then dust in six ounces 
of flour which has been well dried before the fire. Now 
only just mix all together without beating, as, if beaten, 
it makes the cake heavy. Bake in a well-buttered tin 
and quick oven for an hour, but put it in the oven the 
instant it is made; and, when baked, turn it upside 
down, half in and half out of the tin (or it will be 
heavy), and let it stand an hour in a warm place. 


AppLe Cake, with custard sufficient to fll twelve cus- 
tard-glasses, or a good sized dish.—Pare, slice, and core 
a sufficient number of apples which, when prepared, 
shall weigh three pounds; add to these a pint of cold 
water, and boil till to a pulp; then take three-quarters 
of a pound of loaf-sugar, well crushed, all but eight 
lumps; on these lumps rub off the yellow rind of a 
lemon. Now these lumps may be broken; strain the 
juice of the lemon, add to the sugar, and throw all into 
the apple pulp, and boil all together oa a tolerably 
quick fire for an hour, stirring it all thetime. With the 
purest salad oil, oil a mould before a fire thoroughly ; 
then turn the apple into a mould, and, when cold, turn 
it from thence into a glass dish. 


For tHe CustarpD, which will fill a large dish, or fill 
twelve custard-glasses.—Four eggs, whites and yelks; 
an ounce and a half of loaf-sugar; a pint and a half of 
milk ; a small stick of cinnamon, and a quarter of the 
very thin yellow rind of a lemon, and six drops of 
almond flavoring. Put inasaucepana pint of the milk, 
the cinnamon, lemon-peel, and sugar ; let it boil till ofa 
good flavor. Break the eggs into a jug, add the remain- 
der of the milk, and beat well to a froth; take the hot 
milk and pour to the eggs, beating the latter all the 








time. In another jug drop the flavoring ; now strain 
the milk and eggs back into the saucepan; let it slowly 
thicken over the fire, stirring the whole time; the 
instant it thickens sufficiently, lift it off the fire, for here 
the danger of curdling begins; and should such arise, it 
can be remedied by instantly pouring it through the fine 
tin strainer into the jug with the flavoring, and then in- 
stantly through the strainer again into another jug, thus 
pouring it from jug to jug till the custard is cold. - This 
process must be observed in every case, only that if not 
curdied, it need not be poured through the strainer after 
the first time of pouring off after it is boiled. Now pour 
the custard around the apple cake—noft on it. 

Sma. Tea Cakz.—Seven ounces of flour, four and a 
half ounces of butter, three ounces of white sifted sugar, 
the peel of one lemon, the yelks of three eggs, worked 
well together, rolled into smali rolls, and pressed on 
one side with a knife, and then baked. 


Piain Pounp Cakse.—Stir one pound of melted butter 
and ene pound of sugar well together till it is quite 
light and white; then add ten eggs, one pound and a 
quarter of flour, a handful of currants, and the same of 
raisins, a little citron and orange-peel. Bake in a tin 
form lined with paper, and bake for two hours. 


Aw Appie Istanp.—Make some good apple-sauec, 
which has been flavored with lemon and clove; beat it 
up very fine with loaf-sugar enough to taste sweet ; add 
two glasses of sherry; then beat the whites of four 
eggs separately till they are of a light froth; strain them 
into a large basin; beat them up again; now add two 
tablespoonfuls of cream, or a little milk, and a quarter 
ofan ounce of isinglass dissolved in a little water, and 
add to the milk and egg froth; beat it well up; take 
off the froth with a spoon, and lay it on an inverted 
sieve overa dish; when sufficient froth is made, beat the 
remainder up with the apples till the whole is very 
light and frothy ; place the apples piled high in a glass 
dish; pour some cold custard round out on it; then 
take off the froth, and put on the top of the apples. 


MaperrA CreaM.—Take seven or more sponge-cakes, 
split them in halves, line a glass dish with the pieces; 
mix together two wineglassfuls of Madeira wine or 
sherry, and one wineglassful of brandy ; with a teaspoon 
pour & little of this mixture over the layer of pieces; on 
this again put a layer of raspberry jelly, which can 
readily be made by putting a pot of raspberry jam inthe 
oven ; ina few minutes it will be warm, when the liquid, 
which is the jelly, can be strained from it, and poured 
over the pieces. Now put the other layer of pieces, soek 
this with wine as before, but omit the raspberry. Make 
a custard as directed for boiled custard; when cold, and 
just as the dish is going to table, pour the cold custard 
over, and sprinkle some ratafias on the top. 


MISCELLANEODS. 


To CLEAN AND Potish TaBLes.—Wash the dirt and 
stains from the mahogany with vinegar. Then use the 
following furniture oil; Let one ounce of alkanet root 
and one ounce of rosepink be well pounded together, 
and mixed with one quart of cold-drawn linseed oil. 
Rub on the oil, wipe it off immediately with a fine linen 
cloth, and polish the table, or whatever it may be. 
When the tables are in good order, the oil need not be 
used often. 

To Preserve Flowers 1x WatTer.—Mix a little carbo- 
nate of soda in the water, and it will keep the flowers a 
fortnight. 
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Two Wars or Wasurne Biack Lacr. —Carefually 
sponge the lace with gin, or, if preferred, with green 
tea, and wind it round and round a bottle to dry, as if 
touched with an iron it would become glossy and have 
a flattened appearance. Some persons fill the bottle 
with warm water, which causes the lace to dry more 
quickly. It must on no account be placed near the fire, 
as it would lose its color, and have a rusty appear- 
ance, 

Or :—Scald some bran with boiling water, and dip the 
lace up and down in the bran and water when warm, 
and when clean, squeeze the water out, and shake the 
bran off. Lay it out, and pull out the edges, ete. Iron 
it between linen on a blanket, so that the iron does not 
glaze it. Orif lace is dipped in cold milk, and ironed in 
the same way, it will be found to clean it equally as 
well. 

To Restore A CrumMPLeD BLack SiLkK Dress.—Sponge 
the silk with spirits of wine, diluted with a little water. 
Then iron it on tho wrong side, keeping a piece of mus- 
lin between the surface of the silk and the hot iron. 
This will succeed perfectly with a black silk. 


Coton 20oR Wicker Baskets, OR ANY SMALL ARTICLES 
or THE Kityp.—Dissolve one stick of black sealing-wax 
and one stick of red in two ounces of spirits of wine. 
Lay it on with a small brush. 


Stainine Woop.—To stain wood to imitate dark ma- 
hogany, make a decoction with a quarter of a pound of 
madder, one ounce of logwood, and two quarts of water. 
Wash the wood over with the decoction several times, 
allowing it to dry thoroughly each time. Then slightly 
brush it over with water, in which pearlash is dissolved, 
in the proportion of a quarter of an ounce to a quart. 
For the color ot light mahogany, make the decoction in 
the same manner, but using, instead of the logwood, two 
ounces of fustic, or halfan ounce of yellow berries, and 
brush on the liquid while boiling hot. The tint may 
be varied by varying the proportion of these ingredi- 
ents. For wood which is already rather brown a good 
staining liquid may be made with dragon's blood and 
turmeric in spirits of wine. 


To Imrrate Grovnp Griass.—If one ounce of powdered 
gum tragacanth, in the white of six eggs, well beaten, 
be applied to a window, it will prevent the rays of the 
sun from penetrating. 


AprpLe Wixe.—Pure cider made from sound, dry ap- 
ples, as it runs from the press. Put sixty pounds of 
common brown sugar into fifteen gallons of the cider, 
and let it dissolve, then put the mixture into a clean 
barrel, and fill the barrel up to within two gallons of 
being full with clean cider; put the cask ina cool place, 
leaving the bung out forty-eight hours, then put in the 
bung with-a small vent uutil fermentation wholly 
ceases, and bung up tight, and in one year the wine will 
be fit for use. ‘This wine requires no racking; the 
longer it stands upon the lees the better. 


CrystaLtine Pomape.—Mix four ounces of oil of 
almonds, four ounces of best olive oil, one ounce of sper- 
maceti, two ounces of castor oil. Melt these in a cov- 
ered jar by the side of the fire; then stirin seventy drops 
of the following perfame, which should have been pre- 
viously kept in a stopped phial. Then pour it into your 
cream jars, cover, and let it stand till cold. A cheaper 
perfume than the following, such as bergamot or al- 
mond flavor, which some people like, may well be used ; 
but the subjoined is the best: Mix together, and shake 
well in a stopped phial, eight drops of oil of cloves, 











twenty-five drops of English oil of lavender, one drachm 
each of essence of bergamot and essence of lemon, and 
ten drops each of the oil of cassia and otto of roses. 


CONTRIBUTED RECEIPTS. 


Iy answer to a request, a correspondent has kindly 
sent us the following receipt for “‘ Old-fashioned Wed- 
ding-Cake, raised with yeast.” 

Take two pounds of best wheat flour, and make dough 
as for bread or biscuit, with rich milk, and yeast suffi- 
cient to raise it. Ifit is made like biscuit, there will be 
a little shortening; if like bread, it will be without. It 
is of little consequence. Whilst the dough is rising, 
prepare a pound and a half of currants, nicely washed 
and dried, also a pound and a half of raisins, the seeds 
to be taken ont. Two pounds of best sugar, pulverized 
and sifted, and one and a haif of butter that is not too 
salt. The butter and sugar should be rubbed or worked 
together when the dough is very light; the butter and 
sugar should be mixed with the dough, and also the 
yelks of twelve eggs well beaten. This now should be 
worked together, with one or both hands, from three to 
six hours—the longer the better. This should now be 
set away to rise again, generally through the night; 
when it is again very light, you add spices to your 
taste. The old spices were cinnamon, nutmeg, and 
mace, freely ; and cloves and allspice, sparingly. Some- 
times rose-water, orange-water, or grated orange-peel, or 
fresh orange-peel chopped very fine, or a preparation of 
peach-stones, inany way. A few pits of meat of peach- 
stones, pounded and sifted, are an improvement, if very 
nicely put in, and in very small quantity; but, as too 
much is very objectionable, it had better be left out 
altogether, except in very skilful hands. These spices 
are now to be added, and one gill of best French brandy, 
or a glass of brandy, and a glass anda halfof wine. This 
now goes through another process of werking, as long 
as before—as long as you have time or strength. Dur- 
ing this working process, you will add the whites of the 
twelve eggs, beaten as light as it is possible to make 
them. Work these a long time, and before you have 
done working, put in a teaspoonful of saleratus, dis- 
solved in vinegar; work it in rapidly whilst it is effer- 
vescing, and beat it all thoroughly together. Now, if it 
is very light, put the dough into pans, which should be 
hot and nicely buttered, and set them where they will 
rise again. Your fruit should in the mean time have 
been prepared: the citron, by eutting in smali pieces; 
the raisins and currants should have been swelled ina 
small quantity of warm or hot milk, and dried on a 
sieve. When your oven is ready, and the cake ready to 
go into it, put the fruit on the top of each cake (it is 
better to mix the raisins and currants before), and if 
they do not sink, press them gently with a spoon just 
below the surface, and put them immediately into the 
oven. I will not add to the length of this by giving 
directions about baking, but I should be glad at this 
point to put it into the hands of my old servant, who 
will make a good thing of anything she bakes ; for it is 
not too late now to spoil it by baking it badly; but I 
have learned by experience that, if a woman does not 
know how to bake, it is of little use to give her instrac- 
tions. I will, therefore, close, after I have added that 
this is a richer cake than is often made in this way, 
and that one-half or three-quarters the quantity men- 
tioned here, to the full amount of flour, viz., two pounds 
makes an excellent cake, and is far less injurious to 
digestion. 
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Evitors’ Gable. 


WOMAN: 


IN HER MARRIAGE KELATION. 
For the woman is the glory of the man.—1 Cor. xi. 7. 


Tuat “the Fall brought mankind into an estate of sin 
and misery” isa true and graphic stating of the catas- 
trophe. 

What myriad forms of wickedness and wretchedness 
have, for nearly six thousand years of development, 
worked only to mar the beauty and perfectness and de- 
stroy the goodness and happiness of humanity! Have 
not the greater portion of these sins and woes, fertilizing 
earth with human blood, and darkening heaven with 
idol worship, thus making life in this world so miserable 
and so sorrowful, been the result of the fatal blight 
which disobedience to God's law brought on the mar- 
riage relation of the sexes? 

Consider how great was the change! The husband 
and wife, judged separately and condemned by Divine 
mercy as well as justice, to different forms of suffering 
as punishment for individual sin, could no longer be one 
in the sense of mutual love and trust in God, and con- 
sciousness of perfect love and confidence towards each 
other. This Eden unity was not possible when the 
wife was placed under the rule of her husband. 

Had Eve been created inferior to Adam in mind, heart, 
and soul, where would have been her punishment? 
She would naturally and inevitably have fallen into 
this inferior condition. But if her nature was more re- 
fined than his, more spiritual—a nearer assimilation 
with the angelic, then to become subjected to the coarser, 
earthlier, more sensuous nature of man, would be a sad 
and humiliating lot. Much did she need the gracious 
promise of God that her Seed should at last triumph 
over the tempter who had wrought her woe; and that, 
although she must bear oppression and endure sorrow, 
yet she should not fall into the utter depths of sin; 
there should be ‘‘enmity”’ between her nature and the 
Spirit of Evil. 

Moreover, that the woman did at the creation hold the 
sovereignty of earth in equal trust with the man is as 
surely true as that, after the Fall, her husband was per- 
mitted to “rule over” her. God gave them joint do- 
minion (see Gen. chap. i. 28); but Eve sought to be 
wise above her human condition. By this door sin had 
entered Eden. The effect of sin was to separate the 
creature from the Creator. The earthly triumphed over 
the heavenly ; the sensual over the moral. Man, with 
the strong arm, and stern will, and fierce passions, 
would, of necessity, bear rule; and that woman, with 
the promise of redemption “ hid in her heart,’’ was sub- 
jected to him, could not separate her happiness from 
his, but must, in humility and self-sacrifice, work out 
the moral sense of her sex through the physical strength 
of his, was the only way of improvement and salvation 
for the race. Even the Lord God, reverently speaking, 
could not have ordered the destiny of the woman other- 
wise, without destroying or circumscribing man’s free- 
dom of will, which doctrine lies at the foundation of 
humanity, “‘ made in the image of God.”’ 
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Yet Jehovah, by His special and moral providences,* 
could help the woman against her natural enemies— 
Satan and wicked men. This God has done from the 
day He made the promises of salvation sure to her in her 
glorious Seed. In the fulfilment of these promises the 
Bible is a record of God’s tender care over woman, par- 
ticularly in her marriage relation. 

The Eden law of union—one man wtth one woman— 
was not only made sacred by Divine institution, but it 
was inwoven into the natural laws of humanity, so 
that the proportion of the sexes to each other should be 
equal through all time. Polygamy and its kindred 
iniquities was and is the sin which most completely 
mars the image ot God in man’s soul, inclining him to 
idolatry, aud every “corrupt imagination” and evil 
work ; because it destroys more surely than any other 
sin the moral power and influences of woman. Here 
the whole scope, and strength, and subtlety of Satan's 
temptations on the sensuous nature of men, have been 
put forth, and God’s help to the woman only could 
have saved the race from utter corruption and total 
extinction. 

We have seen how the Almighty helped the weakness 
of the first woman against her natural enemies—Satan 
and his seed—by giving to her:keeping the immortal 
destiny of her husband and sons in the hope of the Re- 
deemer. 

Woman was again helped when the Flood swept 
away the ungodly from earth, and thus restored the 
sanctity of true marriage ; no polygamist was permitted 
to pollute the Ark. Also the special providence that 
shortened man’s life most wonderfully increased her 
moral influence in the family. Allow ten years as the 
period of childhood, when the mother’s authority over 
her sons predominates; then compare the length of 
Noah’s life with that of Moses, and it will be clear that 
Wwoman’s power was greatly augmented when man’s 
life was shortened from 950 years to 120 years. 

When the Hebrew race was chosen to perpetuate a 
nation whence the mother of the MessiaH was to have her 
origin, what special manifestations of God’s grace we 
see in the protection of women from the selfishness and 
thelustsofmen! Thus Sarah was saved from the Egyp- 
tian king, and Rebekah was kept from Abimelech ; Leah, 
the hated but still the lawful wife of Jacob, was the 
mother of Judah, from whom “Shiloh” came. 

The special providence of God had also kept the idola- 
trous Egyptian nation clear from polygamy—the only 
instance on record of the descendants of Ham living 
under the true law of marriage. Was it not wonderfal 
that the sojournings of Jacob’s posterity four hundred 
years in the land of Ham should thus be safe from those 
evil examples and polluting sins which made the nations 
around Canaan and throughout all the East, then as 
now, seem fitted only for destruction? 





* We term it a moral providence where Divine inter- 
position has evidently been exerted to advance the 
moral condition of an individual ora people; giving the 
succession to Jacob; saving and training Moses, and 
preserving the Jews under Ahasuerus weae each and all 
moral providences. 
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And when the Decalogue was thundered from Mount 
Sinai, how the hearts of the women must have swelled 
with thankfulness to God who compelled men to obey 
His moral law as strictly as they enjoined its rules on 
the women! 

The special laws of Moses are full of tender touches 
that show our heavenly Father’s love and care for his 
dependent daughters ; some of these will be noted in our 
last paper. Yet we will add here that from Moses to 
Malachi the Old Testament laws and precepts sustained 
the Eden marriage relation as God’s holy ordinance, 
and secured to the women of God’s chosen race, compared 
with the women ofall heathen and Gentile nations, in- 
estimable privileges and blessings. 

And when, at the close of four thousand years, the 
moral sense or instinct of woman was nearly darkened, 
God sent forth His “true light,” constrained men to see, 
and thus saved the race. The blessed Saviour reaffirmed 
the marriage law of Eden in a manner which shows it 
had never been set aside, that it could not be abrogated 
without destruction to ail social, moral, and religicus 
im provement. 

The Apostles tanght the same precepts of fidelity and 
purity in the family relation, and St. Paul, in his Epistle 
from which we have quoted, illustrates the strength 
and beauty of Christian piety in the sexes by declaring 
that man is the image and glory of God: but the woman 
ts the glory of the man. 

Let us reverently examine the meaning of this won- 
derfal and divine declaration. 


An image is something ‘visible; the glory ot God, 
which men see, is in the things He has created and in 
the laws by which these are governed: consequently to 
ereate or make and to govern by right laws is to show 
forth or be the ‘‘ glory of God.” 

Man is the maker or creator on earth: he has the con- 
structive genius and the originating understanding 
which, combined with his physical strength and power 
of will, was to subdue the earth and make laws for its 
government. True, he cannot absolutely make or create 
a single particle of matter; but he can, by new combi- 
nations, create innumerable differences in the particles 
of matter, and make, apparently, new elements aud new 
Cove Man, therefore, represents on earth the Creator's 
glory. 

Bat to create or make out of God’s work new things is 
not man’s greatest glory ; to reach the highest elevation, 
he must worship God in spirit*and in truth. 

Woman cannot create or make like man. She has not 
his constructive genius, and there seems an organic 
difference ia the operations of their minds. That she 
reasons intuitively or by inspiration, while he must plod 
through a regular sequence of logical arguments is ad- 
mitted by all writers on mental, philosophy. There is 
another difference however, which has not been noted. 
Woman never applies her intuitive reasoning to mechan- 
ical pursnits. It is the world of human life, not of ia- 
animate things that she would move. Hence she works 
on mind, and for immortality; worshipping God in 
spirit and in trath; and thus showing forth the beauty 
of moral goodness, she becomes the “glory of the man.” 

Hence it is sure that those who are seeking to elevate 
woman through industrial pursuits and competition 
with men in the arts will never succeed. The wife cun- 
not work with materials of earth, build up cities, mould 
marble forms, or discover new mechanical inventions to 
aid physical improvement. She has a holier vocation. 
She works in the elements of human nature: her orders 
of architecture are formed in the soul—obedience, tem- 
perance, truth, love, piety, these she must build up in 
the characters of her children. Often, too, she is called 
to repair the ravages and beautify the waste places 
which sin, care, and the desolating storms of life have 
made in the mind and heart of the husband she reve- 
rences, loves, and obeys. This task she should perform 
faithfully, bat with humility: remembering that it was 
for woman’s sake Eden was forfeited, because Adam 
Joved his wife better than his Creator; and that man’s 
nature has to contend with a degree of depravity, into 
which the woman, through the grace of God, has never 
descended. 





Yes, the wife should be humble. She is dependent on 
her husband for the position she holds in society ; she 
must rely on him for protection and ——. She should 
look up to him with reverence as “‘ the Saviour of the 
body,” and be obedient. Does any wife 4 that her 
husband is not worthy of this reverence? Then render 
it to the office with which God has invested him as head 
of the family ; but use your privilege of motherhood to 
train your sons so that each one may be worthy of love, 
reverence, and obedience from his own wife. Thus 
through your sufferings the world may be made better. 
Every faithful performance of private duty adds to the 
stock of public virtues. 

And man—should he not bear himself humbly, from 
the remembrance that to wuman’s loving care he is 
indebted for preservation during helpless infancy ; that 
his mind took its impress from her daily teachings ; 
from her example he derives faith in those affections and 
virtues which are the life of the soul; that “God has 
chosen the weak things of this world to confound the 
things which are mighty,” aad given to woman the 
moral sceptre under which every man must pass before 
he can be prepared to enter heaven. 

Humility is a Christian virtue equally needed by both 
sexes. Each sex having different endowments to which 
the anther must give honor, all cause for boasting is re- 
moved from both: each should seek to promote the 
other’s happiness and glory, then the true happiness 
and glory of both would be won. 


OUR NATIONAL THANKSGIVING. 


Then he said unto them, Go your way, eat the fat, and 
drink the sweet, and send portions unto them for whom 
nothing is prepared ; for this day is holy unto our Lord: 
neither be ye sorry; for the joy of the Lord is your 
strength.—Nehemiah viii. 10. 


Tuvs commanded the inspired leader of the Jews, 
when they kept the “‘ Feast of Weeks; in a time of 
national darkness and sore troubles shall we not recog- 
nize that the goodness of God never faileth, and that 
to our Father in heaven we should always bring the 
Thanksgiving offering at the ingathering of the harvest? 

Wise lawgiversand great patriots have acknowledged 
the salutary effect of appointed times for national re- 
unions which combine religious sentiment with domes- 
tic and social enjoyment; thus feelings of benevolence 
are awakened, and gratitude to the Giver of all our 
blessings is seen to be the great duty of life. Owing to 
the different economy of different churches, among Pro- 
testant denominations, except the Christian Sabbath, all 
our religious commemorations are partial and local. 

Can we not, then, following the appointment of Jeho- 
vah in the “ Feast of Weeks,” or Harvest Festival, estab- 
lish our yearly THANKSGIVING as a permanent American 
National Festival, which shall be celebrated on the last 
Thursday in November in every State of our Union? 
Indeed it has been nearly accomplished. For the last 
twelve or fourteen years, the States have made ap- 
proaches to this unity. In 1859 thirty States and three 
Territories held the Thanksgiving Festival on the same 
day—the last Thursday in November. It was also cele- 
brated that year and the following on board several of 
the American fleets—ships in the Indian Ocean, the Medi- 
terranean, and on the Brazil station: by the Americans 
in Berlin at our Prussian Embassy; in Paris and in 
Switzerland ; and American missionaries have signified 
their readiness to unite in this Festival if it should be 


- established on a particular day which can be known as 


the American Thanksgiving. 

Then, in every quarter of the globe our nationality 
would be recognized in connection with our gratitude 
to the Divine giver of all our blessings. The pious and 
loving thought that every American was joining in 
heart with the beloved family at home and with the 
church to which he belonged, would thrill his soul with 
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the purest feelings of patriotism and the deepest emotions 
of thankfulness for his religious enjoyments. 

Would it not be of great advantage, socially, nation- 
ally, religiously, to have the pay of our American 
Thanksgiving positively settled? Putting aside the sec- 
tiona] feelings and local incidents that might be urged 
by any single State or isolated Territory that desired to 
choose its own time, would it not be more noble, more 
truly American, to become nationally in unity when we 
offer to God our tribute of joy and gratitude for the 
blessings of the year? 

Taking this view of the case, would it not be better 
that the proclamation which appoints Thursday the 
26th of November (1863) as the day of Thanksgiving for 
the people of the United States of America should, in the 
first instance, emanate from the President of the Repub- 
lic—to be applied by the Governors of each aud every 
State, in acquiescence with the chief executive adviser? 





STANZAS. 
BY L. 8. D. L. 


On! let me rest in a shaded nook, 
With the green boughs arching o’er me, 

And losing my sense in some ‘witching book, 
Forget the sad life before me 

And the hum of the drowsy droning bee 
Shall teach me to idle the hours ; 

And the perfume that comes o’er the scented lea 
Shall be sweeter than jasmine bowers. 

And the gentle sigh of the low west wind 
Shall plead like an earnest lover, 

Till the charm of the book is gone from my mind— 
As I carelessly fold its cover, 

And dream of a voice that is sweeter far 
Than the tone of that zephyr lowly— 

Ab! I worship “a bright particular star,” 
And the beaming is pure and holy. 

But alas! for love, and alas! for me, 
The disk of my life is clouded ; 

And ‘neath the boughs of the drooping tree, 
I know that my grief is shrouded. 

And I weep my tears like the falling rain, 
And I give all my fruitless sighing 

To the low west wind that taught me to plain— 
Wi it tell Him I’m slowly dying? 





“THe Pen ts MIGHTIER THAN THE SworD.”—Among 
the absolute necessaries of life we must reckon the pen. 
There is no interest in our business, no article of service 
or of ornament in our hands that we might not dispense 
with more easily than with the pen. In this little helper 
we hold the power of consolation to the afflicted, and of 
conversation with theabsent ; it is the regulator of daily 
routine, the interpreter of domestic affections, and the 
soother of individual cares and heart-sorrows. It isthe 
supporter of law, the counsellor of duty, the expounder 
of the world’s doings in its record of daily news; essen- 
tial to the heart of the loverand the hand of the warrior, 
to the officer of justice and the teacher of Divine Truth. 
The pen is an institution. Therefore a good pen is of 
inestimable importance to all who write. 

After nearly two years’ experience of their merits we 
can conscientiously commend the gold pens of Mr. A. 
Morton, 25 Maiden Lane, New York, as the best and 
most perfect writing instrument we ever used. 





“ PaitHs’—This new and beautiful engraving of Pal- 
mer’s celebrated statue has been lately published in Bos- 
ton, by the well-known firm of J. E. Tilton & Co. We 
do not know a more charming picture for the family 
room than this perfect work. 

Tas Wipows or Taz War.—We have seen it stated 
that nineteen thousand widuws have (or had some months 
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ago) applied for pensions at the War Office in Washing- 
ton. What sorrows and sufferings are here recorded! 
The greater portion of these women are made widows in 
their youth. God only can know the grief of these life- 
mourners. 


Wuirestown Seminary.—We have before us the Cata- 
logue of this remarkably flourishing institution, now 
numbering over four hundred students of both sexes. 
The success of this plan of education deserves particular 
notice, which we hope to give before this year closes. 

Errata.—In the last number, p. 186, second column, 
third line from the close of the first article, for “‘ Men" 
read “ Me.”’ 

To ovr CorrEsPponDENTSs.—The following articles are 
accepted: “Lost and Won’’—“ Forsaken’’—“ Sabbath 
Morn”—‘ The Vesper’’—and “Sibyl.” 

These articles are declined, for want of room in some 
instances, in others for want of finish. Many articles 
are marred by the haste or carelessness of the writers. 
As we can only accept a very limited number, those whe 
favor us with their productions should make these per- 
fect as possible: ‘Linden Hall” (when we need prose 
the writer will hear from us)—‘‘I want to go Home” 
(we are sorry to decline this, but it is a memento for the 
home circle, not for the world)—“‘ A Reminiscence”— 
“ Woman’’—“* My Own”—‘ A Hard Case’’—‘‘ The Last 
and the Best’’—‘“ Critics and their Mistakes’’—“‘ In the 
Vapors” (the writer can do better—we are not now “in 
need’’)—‘* Example better than Precept’’—‘‘ Sonnet” — 
“The Gathering Storm”—‘ A Plea’’—and “‘ War.” 

We have other MSS. on hand to be noticed next month. 

The author of “‘ My Friend,” etc., can have manuscript 
by sending to Mr. Godey, 323 Chestnut Street. 

Miss K. E. Story respectfully declined. 


“Health Department. 


BY JNO. STAINBACK WILSON, M.D. 








CHARACTERISTICS OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE. 

Ir has been truly said of the Americans that they are 
a ‘‘fast people.”” They come into the world in a hurry, 
pass through in a hurry, and die in a hurry. 

How shall the tide of death be checked? How shall 
the stamina and vital resistance of our population be 
increased? This, we repeat, is to be done by the diffa- 
sion of sound hygienic knowledge among the people. 
And women must be the principal agents in this great 
health reform. They must correct their own bad habits 
of living—the work must begin at home; the fountain 
must be purified before the streams of health can flow 
out for the healing of the nations. Then may woman 
go forth as a missionary and preacher of health. Then 
with the personal charms with which nature has so 
richly endowed her, and with these charms all glowing 
in the radiant beauty of blooming health, she will be 
able to present in herself an argument so conclusive of 
the benefits of obedience to physiological laws, that her 
precepts will be irresistible. Then, with the aid of the 
press, by daily social intercourse, by visiting the poor 
and the sick, and by united organized systematic effort, 
the physical and moral regeneration of the world may 
be accomplished. In this way only may we hope for 
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physical regeneration ; and we might add that without 
this all hopes of a moral millenium are vain and delu- 
sive. For while God continues to operate by ordinary 
natural laws, we cannot with any show of reason expect 
& moral, without a physiological millenium. These 
must go hand in band. A people besotted by sensual 
indulgences—a people who live in habitual violations 
of the laws of their being, can never attain to the high- 
est point of Christian perfection. To believe otherwise 
destroys the unity of design which is the beauty, glory, 
and perfection of the works of the great Creator. If this 
doctrine is not true, then the conclusion is, that all are 
not “parts of one stupendous whole ;” and that the 
grand machinery of the universe would work just as 
well if one great link were stricken out. 


HOW TO MANAGE CHILDREN. 

When 4 child is hurt, never hush it up; it is an inex- 
cusable barbarity ; it is fighting against nature; it is 
repressing her instincts; and for the same reason, if 
physical punishment is inflicted on a child, never re- 
press its crying ; it is a perfect brutality. Cases are on 
record where children have been thrown into convulsions 
in their efforts to silence ; and very little less hurtful is 
it to hire them to silence. A thousandfold better is it to 
sootheby kindly words and acts, and divert the mind 
by telling stories, or by explaining pictures, or by pro- 
viding with new toys. We have many atime, in our 
professional experience as to sick children, found more 
benefit to be derived from a beautiful or interesting toy, 
than from a dose of physic. The greatest humanity a 
mother can exhibit in respect to her sick child is to 
divert it, pivert 17, DIVERT IT, in all the pleasing 
ways possible, as we ourselves, who are larger children, 
feel sometimes really sick, when a cheerful-faced and 
mach loved friend has come in, and before we knew it, 
we had forgotten that anything was the matter with us. 
—Hali’s Journal of Health. 


— Kiterary Dotices. 


Owtne to the immense increase in the price of books, 
we will not receive further orders to send by mail. It 
never was a source of profit to us, but generally a loss, 
on account of the postage we had to pay. 





From Prererson & Brorners, Philadelphia:— 

THE CASTLES HEIR. A Novel in Real Life. By 
Mrs. Henry Wood, author of “ Verner’s Pride,” “ East 
Lynne,” “The Channings,” ete. Of the many works 
from this lady's pen, “‘ The Castle’s Heir” is one of the 
best. It is similar in character to ‘‘ Verner’s Pride,” 
which it equals in interest. The story opens with a 
catastrophe, and the results of this catastrophe are suf- 
ficiently important to engross the reader’s attention 
through two volumes, when everything ends happily. 

From J. B. Lipprroorr & Co., Philadelphia :— 

THE BOOK OF DAYS. A Miscellany of Popular An- 
tiquities in connection with the Calendar, including 
Anecdote, Biography and History, Curiosities of Litera- 
tare and Oddities of Human Life and Character. Part 14 
received. Price 20 cents. 

CHAMBERS’ ENCYCLOPASDIA. A Dictionary of 
Universal Knowledge for the People. The best Ency- 
clopedia published. Part 63 received. Price 20 cents. 

AT ODDS. By the Baroness Tautphous, author of 


| 





* Quits,” “‘The Initials," ete. The sale of this work 
has been immense. Everybody that has read the “ In- 
itials,” and who has not, should have a copy of “ At 
Odds.”’ 

LOST AND SAVED. By the Hon. Mrs. Norton, au- 
thor of “Stuart of Dunleath,” ete. Mrs. Norton has 
written a brave and excellent book in extenuation of the 
errors of a certain class of unfortunates, and in condem- 
nation of the treatment which they receive at the hands 
of society. It is in the shape of a novel, with well de- 
vised plot, and original and well-drawn characters. 
We trust its readers, while they are absorbed in the 
story, will not entirely overlook its moral. 

From Freperick Leypoupt, Philadelphia :— 

“WHO BREAKS—PAYS.”" By theauthor of “Cousin 
Stella,” ‘“‘Skirmishing,” etc. This is the first volume of 
a ‘Foreign Library” which Mr. Leypoldt proposes to 
issue, and if this be a fair sample of the works of which 
it will be composed, it promises to be a valuable addi- 
tion to our literature. ‘‘ Who Breaks—Pays’’—the title 
quoted from an Italian proverb-—is delightfully written. 
Though a love-story, the struggles for Italian indepen- 
dence in 1848 are incidentally introduced, the author 
being evidently a warm espouser of republicanism. 


From Harper & Broruers, New York, through J. B. 
Lipprxcotr & Co., Philadelphia :— 

JOURNAL OF A RESIDENCE ON A GEORGIAN 
PLANTATION IN 1838, 1839. By Frances Anne Kem- 
ble. This book has not been recently written to please 
popular sentiment; but is a transcript of a journal, in 
the form of letters, addressed by the author, then Mrs. 
Butler, to a friend in the north, during her residence on 
her husband’s plantation on the coast of Georgia. Mrs. 
Butler went to the South possessing all an Englishwo- 
man’s hatred of slavery, and her experiences as an eye- 
witness and as a veritable mistress of a plantation, only 
served to strengthen her feelings of repugnance to the 
whole system. 

MEMOIR OF THE LIFE AND CHARACTER OF THE 
LATE HON. THEO. FRELINGHUYSEN, LL.D. By 
Talbot W. Chalmers, a minister of the Collegiate Church, 
New York. The life of this eminent politician and 
Christian gentleman will find many interested readers 
among members of all parties, as with it is interwoven 
much of the political history of histime. The title-page 
is faced by an excellent steel engraving of the subject of 
the memoir. 

A POINT OF HONOR. A Novel. By the author of 
“The Morals of May-Fair,” “‘Creeds,”’ etc. An English 
story, the interest of which turns upon Gifford Mohun, 
a country squire of irreproachable descent, refusing to 
marry Jane Grand, to whom he is engaged, because there 
is found to be a stain upon her father’s name; and, after 
years spent in the wildest dissipation, being entrapped 
by the wiles of the daughter of a deceased gambler. 

SCIENCE FOR THE SCHOOL AND FAMILY. Part 
I. Natural History. By Worthington Hooker, M.D. 
This beok treats of the laws which control the opera- 
tions of nature, in a style easy of comprehension and 
entertaining. Its pages are filled with numerous illus- 
trations. 

THE ELEMENTS OF ARITHMETIC. Designed for 
Children. By Elias Loomis, LL. D., Professor of Natua- 
ral Philosophy and Astronomy in Yale College, and au- 
thor of “‘ A Course of Mathematics,” etc. This book is 
designed for the training of the very youthful student 
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in mental arithmetic. It is very thorough in its method, 
and we cannot doubt that the pupil who masters it will 
be prepared in a superior manner to undertake the study 
of arithmetic in its higher branches. 

WILLSON’S PR:MARY SPELLER. By Marcius Will- 
son. A simple and progressive course of lessons in 
spelling, with reading and dictation exercises, and the 
elements of oral and written compositions, 

From Cartetox, New York, through Psererson & 
Broruers, Philadelphia :— 

IN THE TROPICS. By a Settler in Santo Domingo. 
With an Introductory Notice by Richard B. Kimball, 
author of ‘‘ St. Leger,’’ “‘ Undercurrents,’’ etc. This isa 
rose-tinted picture of life in the West Indies, It details 
the experience of a New York clerk, who, being tired of 
city life, sought himself a home in the island of St. Do- 
mingo, aud, with very little capital as a basis, in the 
space of a single year, paid fpra farm of forty acres, built 
asmall cottage, besides doing many other notable things, 
all from the products of his own industry aided by 
modern farming utensils. If we are to believe him, the 
climate of this portion of the tropics, at least, is the 
most healthy, vegetation the most generous and luxu- 
rious, landed proprietors the most gentlemanly and 
open-hearted, and ths blacks the most faithful and 
obliging, of any in the world. The author says: ‘‘Un- 
der the warm sun of the tropics white workingmen and 
machinery will yet open the grandest field of civiliza- 
tion ever realized.”’ 

ROCKFORD: or, Sunshine and Storm. By Mrs. Lillie 
Devereux Umsted, author of “‘Southwold.’’ Mrs, Um- 
sted has written an attractive story, but not one pos- 
sessing high literary merit. There are certain specimens 
of what the worthy ‘Country Parson” ‘would call 
“veal” in her style, and much that is intended to be 
sprightly is really tame. However, the red-haired young 
lady, with her quartette of lovers, makes a very passable 
heroine, and will find numerous sympathizers, By the 
way, let girls with auburn locks take courage. Red 
heads seem likeiy to become the fashion, if authors can 
make them so; for during the last few weeks we have 
read of scarcely less than a dozen heroines—every one 
of them beauties—who possessed this peculiarity. 


From D. Appieton & Co., New York, through W. P. 
Hazarp, Philadelphia :— 

A GLIMPSE OF THE WORLD. By the author of 
“Amy Herbert.”” This anonymous author has acquired 
& reputation as an excellent writer of semi-religious 
novels for the young. The present work is of this char- 
acter. The story opens with its heroine still in the 
school-room—an awkward, unlovable girl in appear- 
ance, yet at heart full of generous qualities. Girls will 
be specially pleased and edified with this story. 

THE NATURAL LAWS OF HUSBANDRY. By Justus 
von Liebig. Edited by John Blyth, M. D., Professor of 
Chemistry in Queen's College, Cork. In this work 
Baron Liebig gives the public his mature views on agri- 
culture, after sixteen years of experiments and reflection. 
The fundamental basis of this work is that the food of 
plants is of inorganic nature, and that.every one of the 
elements of food must be present in a soil for the proper 
growth ofa plant. 

THE HOLY WORD IN ITS OWN DEFENCE. Ad- 
dressed to Bishop Colenso, and all other earnest seekers 
after truth. By Rev. Abiel Silver, of New York, author 
of “ Lectures on the Symbolic Character of the Sacred 








Scriptures.”” The Rev. Mr. Silver attacks Bishop Colenso 
from the point of view occupied by members of the New 
Jerusalem Church. His aim is to prove that the Serip- 
tures bear evidence within themselves of their divine 
origin. The ‘‘science of correspondences,’’ as promul- 
gated by Swedenborg, is made a strong point in his 
argument. 

A CRITICAL HISTORY OF FREE THOUGHT IN RE- 
FERENCE TO THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION. By Adam 
Storey Farrar, M. A. Michel Fellow of Queen’s Coilege, 
Oxford. This book comprises eight lectures preached 
before the University of Oxford in 1862. Their author, 
before thought was ever given to the writing of these 
lectures, spent much time in a careful examination of 
free-thinking—using the term as applied to religion—in 
its various forms, that he might be the better prepared, 
in understanding the points from which it is attacked, 
to defend the Christian faith. He euters deeply and 
thoroughly into his subject, and leaves no error uncor- 
rected, no sophism unexposed, and no difficulty unex- 
plained. 

WHAT TO EAT AND HOW TO COOK IT. By Pierre 
Blot, late Editor of the “‘ Almanack Gastronomique,”’ of 
Paris, and other gastronomical works. This book con- 
tains over one thousand receipts, systematically and 
practically arranged. These receipts include the sim- 
plest and most inexpensive, as well as the most difficult 
dishes. It is, therefore, a book suited to the wants of 
every grade of establishment, and will, as it deserves, 
have extensive sale. 


From Gov.p & Lincotx, Boston :— 

TALES AND SKETCHES. By Hugh Miller, author of 
“The Old Red Sandstone,” etc. Edited, with a preface, 
by Mrs. Miller. This is not only an excellent book but 
exceedingly interesting. The notices of the Scottish 
poets Burns and Ferguson are beautiful. The Tales 
which follow and complete the volume are life-like pic- 
tures of manners and characters. The stories of the 
supernatural are told with a simplicity far more exciting 
than anything which can be wrought out with ornate 
sentences and stilted expressions. This work will bea 
favorite home volume for family reading. 

THE STORY OF MY CAREER, as a Student at Frei- 
berg and Jena, and as Professor at Halle, Breslau, and 
Berlin. By Heinrich Steffens. Translated by William 
Leovhard Gage. This isa translation from the German, 
or rather it is the conversations of a prosy German work 
into piquant, pleasant English. One of the old classics, 
Addison, we believe, recommended reducing bulky 
quartos to their quintescence. This rule has been fol- 
lowed most successfully with the book before us. Leav- 
ing out the prosings that swell the work to ten large 
volumes in the original, the editor has given us a very 
interesting little work in which we are brought into the 
society of Goethe, Schiller, Fichte, Schelling Miller, and 
many other German celebrities, among these we must 
not omit Blucher, under whom Steffens served in the 
campaigns of 1813 and °14. He tells the story of the bat- 
tles of Marengo and Austerlitz, and records the flashing 
transit of Napoleon the Ist through the history of Ger- 
many at that period. It is a book to be very popular 
now in our country. 


From Ticknor & Fre.ps, Boston, through T. B. Perer- 
son & Broruers, Philadelphia :— 

WEAK LUNGS, AND HOW TO MAKE THEM STRONG. 
By Dio Lewis, M.D. A book like this is worth « dozea 
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treatises on medicine. Its prescriptions, which consist 
in temperance, pure air, and exercise, if faithfully fol- 
lowed, are, without doubt, such as will benefit consump- 
tive invalids, as well as correct a tendency toward con- 
sumption and many other diseases. It isa trite proverb 
that “an ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure ,” 
and if people wish to act upon it, we know of no better 
way than to procure this book and follow its advice. 

OUT-DOOR PAPERS. By Thomas Wentworth Hig- 
ginson. This is a book similar in tone, though different 
in character, from the one just mentioned by Dr. Lewis. 
It is a collection of essays which appeared originally in 
the Atlantic Monthly. Though treating of various sub- 
jects, they nearly all bear upon the imperative necessity 
for air and exercise to develop men and women as they 
should be, both physically and mentally. The essay 
entitled “The Murder of the Irnocents,” is well worth 
the consideration of every parent and teacher in the 
land. 


From Lorrye, Boston, through F. Leypoupt, Phila- 
del phia :-— 

FAITH GARTNEY’S GIRLHOOD. By the author of 
“Boys at Chequasset.”” The author says: ‘‘I began 
this story for youug girls. It has grown, as they grow, 
td womanhood. It is a simple record of something of 
the thought and life that lies between fourteen and 
twenty.’’ The thoughts, aspirations, and troubles of 
girlhood are described with surpassing truthfulness. A 
religions tone pervades the whole work, which does not 
prevent the style from being lively, with occasional 
twuches of quaiut humor. 





’ . 
Godbeys Arm-Chair. 
v 

Ovr September number commences with a plate en- 
titled “‘A Happy Party,” which for elaborateness of 
engraving, perhaps, has never been surpassed. Inde- 
pendent of the engraving it is a truly beautiful scene. 
We wish the juveniles of our subscribers many such 
happy parties. The landscape in this picture is admi- 
rably engraved. 

Our Fashion-plate—and we cling to this title, “ Our 
Fashion-plate’’—is a specimen of gorgeous coloring, 
never surpassed. If we could only find room for the 
many letters upon the subject of our fashion-plates, we 
should be pleased to publish them. Those from dress- 
makers we particularly appreciate, because they best 
know, or ought to, what is preferred and what is not, 
what is fashionable and what is not. We can find room 


for only one:— 


“Living ina town not exactly a city, but almost, I 
find your Lady's Book a most unerring guide to the 
prevalent fashions. If I happen to suggest anything 
tat is not in Godey, Iam immediately set right. I have 
taken several other magazines, and [ find from results 
aes yours is the only true guide to the prevailing fash- 
ons. 


“Shaving for a Beard.” A humorous engraving, es- 
pecially addressed to those who wish to indulge in 
shaving. No reference to the Board of Brokers. 

New Styles for Sea-shore, Country, and other Bonnets. 
We ask especial attention to the great variety we offer 
iu this number. 

Brodie again contributes one of his specialties; and 
Brodie is celebrated the Union over for his cloak and 
manotilla fashions. 

Headdresses are also given in this number, entirely 
novel. 











“ Hesxs.”—We concluded this admirable story in our 
last number; and competent crities, and our general 
readers eay—and their opinion is worth a thousand of 
others—that nothing from the pen of any American au- 
thor has ever equaled the last portion of ‘‘ Husks.”” We 
think so, too, and without putting our opinion in oppo- 
sition to others, we still think it is worth something; 
and we say that “ Husks,” as an American novel, has 
never been surpassed, indeed we may say equalled. 
Numerous have been the requests to copy it, such has 
been its popularity, but our auswer has invariably been 
that the copyright is the author’s, and she should benefit 
by it. “ Husks” in book form would sell well, and we 
recommend the author to publish it in that form. Next 
month we will commence a new story by the author of 
“ Husks,”’ Marion Harland, which will run through 
two numbers, October and November, and in December 
number we will publish 


A CHRISTMAS STORY, BY MARION HARLAND. 

Youne Lapres Srm'nary For Boarpixa axp Dar 
Pupits.—Mrs. Gertrude J. Cary, Principal, No. 1617 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. The nineteenth session 
of this school will commence September 14th, 1863. 

The course of study pursued embraces the fundamen- 
taland higher branches of athorough English education. 
Particular attention is given to the acquisition of the 
French language, and a resident French Teacher fur- 
nishes every facility for making it the medium of daily 
intereourse. Mrs, Cary gives personal attention to the 
instruction of her pupils, aided by experienced lady 
teachers, and the best professional talentin thecity. It 
is her constant endeavor to secure an equal development 
of body, mind, and heart, and the formation of habits of 
neatness and industry. 

Mrs. S. J. Hale, Rev. H. A. Boardman, D. D., Rev. J. 
Jenkins, D. D., Rev. M. A. De Wolfe Howe, D. D , Louis 
A. Godey, Esq., Philadelphia; Rev. J. N. Candee, D. D., 
Galesburg, Ill. ; Louis H. Jenkins, Jacksonville, IL. ; 
Rev. George Duffield, Jr., Adrian, Mich. 

Circulars sent on application. 





Our readers have lost a valuable contributor. Mrs. 
Lucy N. Godfrey, the author of “ Aunt Sophie's Visits,” 
died at her residence in Bethlehem, Vt., on the 21st of 
May last. All who know her unassuming character, 
and the rich treasures of her soul, will cherish her 
memory with fond affection. We think we have oue or 
two articles from her pen still unpublished. 

Tue Portland Trumpet wants to know why worn-out 
editors are not sent abroad by the patrons of their paper 
for the benefit of their health. Ministers frequently are. 





We thank Mr. A. I. Mathews, of New York, mannufac- 
turer of Venetian Hair Dye and Arnica Hair Gloss, for 
the following, in answer to a correspondent :— 

New York, June 29th, 1863. 

Eprror Gopey’s Lapy’s Boox—-Sir: I notice in the 
July number, “A subscriber wishes to inquire the best 
mode of making paste for scrap books, to keep them 
from being so stiff.’’ 

If he will use a paste made of glue and sugar, two 
parts of the former to one of the latter (by weight), dis- 
solved in sufficient water to make it quite thin, he will 
have the desired article. It should be prepared in a 
water bath, like an ordinary glue pot, and used warm. 
White glue is preferable. 
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OUR MUSICAL COLUMN. 


The Musical Monthly.--The sixth and seventh num- 
bers of this new and popular periodical are now ready, 
containing a variety of delightful music, which, if pur- 
chased in the regular way, would cost nearly the price 
of a whole year’s subscription to the Monthly. A new 
composition by Brinley Richards, Warblings at Dawn, 
qnite as beautiful and effective as his famous Warblings 
at Eve, is giveu entire in the seventh number, in addition 
to the Gilt Edge Polka, and an exquisite new ballad; 
the price of the whole being but 25 cents to those who 
subscribe by the year. The sixth number contains an 
equal amount and variety of the very best piano music. 

To those who at the outset doubted our ability to give 
so much music regularly at the price, we would say 
that so far from failing in our terms, we intend if pos- 
sible still further to izcrease theamount. The Monthly 
is already established upon a firm basis. No one need 
hesitate to subscribe in the fear that the work will fail. 
Those who delay may lose the early numbers, as we 
shall not print more than are actually needed. That 
the work will be one of permanent value there can be no 
question, and the outward beauty of the publication 
must make it an ornament to any piano or centre-table 
in the Jand. Subscriptions are still received at $3 00 
per annum, and the back numbers will be sent if de- 
sired. Single numbers are 50 cents each, or any three 
numbers will be sent as samples for $1 00. All commn- 
nications, subscriptions, etc. must be sent addressed J. 
Starr Holloway, Publisher, Box Post Office, Philadel- 
phia. 

New Sheet Music.—H. M. Higgins, Chicago, one of the 
most enterprising publishers in the West, has just issued, 
at 25 cents each, Vesper Bells Polka, a beautiful compo- 
sition; La Serena Polka, by Anguera; La Consuelo, 
pretty Valse Espagnole, by the same; Elsinore, Grand 
waltz by Schirner: Venona Waltz by Lampard; Volun- 
teer Guard’s Quickstep, same popular composer; Night- 
ingale and Emma Mazourkas, both by Herman Schirner, 
and both very pretty. Also, by the same, a briiliant 
and showy transcription of the Alpine Horn, intended 
for advanced performers: this is a fine, showy piece, 
price 35 cents. 

The same publisher issues several fine songs and bal- 
lads by the favorite song writers, J. P. Webster, Towne 
of the Continental Vocalists, and others. A Sunbeam 
and Shadow, 25; Wouldn’t You Like to Know? to poetry 
by Saxe, 25; Scott and the Veteran, 30; and Brother 
and the Fallen Dragoon, 35, are all fine songs by the 
former. Mr. Towne’s new compositions are Old Friends 
Meet Together, 25; The Plains of Tennessee (On Picket 
Guard at Stone River), 25; and Under the Ice, a fine 
quartette, 30. My Valley Home, and Twilight Musings, 
are two beautiful melodies by Frank Howard, each 30. 
I’ve been Dreaming of You, Jessie, is a touching ballad 
by W. 8. Pitts, 25 cents. Wecan commend any of these 
songs and pieces to our musica! friends. 

We can, as usual, send any of the above pieces to any 
address ; also the following new pieces: Moss Basket 
Waltz, a very graceful and pleasing Vaise Souvenir, by 
Sara L. Cassidy, 25. Musings at Twilight, charming 
nocturne by Fritz Spindler, 30. An Alpine Farewell, 
nocturne by Riche, 25. March Militaire by Glover 30. 
And a beautiful new edition, in colored wrappers, of 
Brinley Richards’ celebrated melody, Warblings at 
Eve, 35. 

All orders must be addressed, to Philadelphia, to 

J. Starr Hoiiowar. 


23* 











A waa a few years since procured some eye-wash of a 
quack oculist in this city to be applied to a glass eye 


which he wore. The ecculist, not being very sharp- 
sighted, discovered there was some defect in the eye, 
but thought it so trifling that he warranted a cure or no 
pay. The wag took the wash and departed. In a week 
or so after, he returned with the empty vial, and appa- 
rently in great distress.—‘ Oh, doctor! doctor |"’ said he, 
“your staff has wholly destroyed my eye!" at the same 
time opening the lids of the empty socket with his fin- 
ger, to the horror of the gasping and staring oculist.— 
“Is it possible? can it be possible?” exclaimed the eye- 
tinker. ‘‘I never knew my medicine to operate so 
before. Well, my dear sir, I can do nothing less than 
return you your money.” ‘‘ But you must do more, sir. 
What is five dollars to be compared with the loss of an 
eye?’’ replied the wag. ‘‘If you will give metwo hun- 
dred dollars, I will sign a pledge never to expose you ; 
but if you do not I will prosecute you forthwith, and 
you are a ruined man.” The quack forked over acheque 
for the amount and the fellow cuf stick. 

Tusk lines are respectfully dedicated to an unknown 
friend, who has sent me Godey’s Lady's Book for the 
past year. I certainly do appreciate the kindness; and 
when [ peruse its pages, I cannot refrain from feeling 4 
sense of gratitude to that unknown friend, whoever it 
may be. 

Dear nameless friend, to me unknown, 
Thy kinduess has to me been shown 


By sending, on its peaceful way, 
This monthly —best of all the day, 


I love to turn its ladened leaves, 

And view its precious golden sheaves, 
So full of grains of priceless lore, 

To enrich the mind with heavenly store, 


Each picture, leaf, and word is dear, 
Because I see in fancy there 

An image of the one who sends 
This monthly to a grateful friend. 


Kind giver, may :he months to come, 
Find still this token in the home, 
And she who reads will ever pray 
For otinerous blessings om thy way. 


A REMARKABLE instance of the advantage which medi- 
cal men may derive from chemistry has been published 
in the reports of the hospital Hotel Dieu, at Paris, A 
young student wrote a thesis in which he showed that 
gangrene and deficiency of oxygen were to be regarded 
as cause and effect. Dr. Laugier, surgeon-in-chief of the 
hospital, having a case of spontaneous gangrene under 
his care, proceeded to test the theory. The patient, a 
man of seventy-five years of age, had the disease in one 
foot, one toe was mortified, and the whole member was 
in danger. The diseased part was inclosed in an appa- 
ratus contrived to disengage oxygen continuously, and 
in a short time the gangrene was arrested, and the foot 
recovered its healthy condition. A similar experiment 
tried upon another patient equally aged, was equally 
successful, from which the inference follows that treat- 
ment with oxygen is an effectual remedy for a disease 
which too often infests hospitals. 


ote, 


On10. 
WE had a large party at our house, and mamma made 


some cakes taken from Receipt Department , and [ am 
delighted to tell you that I heard several ladies say that 
they were the best cakes they ever tasted. We havé 
been obliged to furnish many of our friends with the 
receipt. Ww. V. M. 
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Paris CorresPONDENCE.—Several very brilliant and 
animated balls have taken place lately, and a few more 
are talked of for the close of the month. Several mar- 
riages are on the fapis, marking the close of the gay 
season. Upon the occasion of one of these, which is to 
take place in a few days, the Hotel de Castellane was 
thrown open for an evening reception, of which the 
signing of the marriage-contract was to make the prin- 
cipal frais. To give your readers some slight idea how 
differently most of the important acts of life are carried 
on in this country from what they are in our own, I am 
tempted to ask them to follow me fora while into the 
handsome saloons of this modern nobleman’s residence, 
which some years ago.acquired a well-deserved celeb- 
rity from the artistic taste which presided over and 
directed its fetes, still remembered in the higher circles 
of Parisian society. 

The Hotel Castellane contains on the ground floor a 
handsome suit of reception rooms, known under the 
names of the marble saloon, the statue gallery, the ta- 
pestry saloon, ete. ete® fitted up as the various names 
import. All these were thrown open to the numerous 
but chosen guests, who were on that evening to sign, or 
witness the signature of the marriage contract between 
Madlle. ‘de Castellane, the young aud charming daughter 
of the house, and the bearer of an illustrious name, well 
known in French annals. The frouwssenu of the bride, 
provided by the parents of the young lady, the Corbeille 
de marriage, presented by the bridegroom, and contain- 
ing, as usual oa such occasions, the most magnificent 
shawls, laces, and jewels, and the various wedding gifts 
offered by relatives and friends, were all laid out for 
inspection (and, doubtless, admiration) on tables in the 
Various saloons above spoken of. The care with which 
the various articles had been classed, so as to accord 
best, or form a striking contrast with, the locale in 
which they were placed, showed no small skill of 
arrangement on the part of the designer. Thus, whilst 
the various articles of linen, displaying marvels of em- 
broidery, fine stitching, aud elaborate workmanship, 
were exhibited in a plain, large saloon, rather austerely 
fitted up with Gothic furniture ani carved woods, the 
diamonds, pearls, and other jewels heaped on the fair 
bride, sparkled in the tape~try chamber, amid profusions 
of laces for flounces, shawls, robes, bridal veils, and a 
thousand other articles of temale wear, the brilliancy of 
the gems, and light, exquisite texture of the laces, re- 
leving, and at the same time showing off, the rare and 
precious hangings ofthe room. Rich shawls, furs, and 
velvets, the contents of the Corbeille, were laid out in the 
Statue Gallery, as well as many articles of massive 
plate, presented to the young couple by wealthy rela- 
tives on either side. The richest silks, satins and bro- 
eades, in such abundance as to make one wonder when 
such things could be worn out, were thrown in heaps 
on the dinans, causeuses, and tables of a beantifully fit- 
ted up modern drawing-room and coquettishly fur- 
nished boudoir adjoining. Amidst these costly adjuncts 
toa French marriage in high life, where the contracting 
parties are rich, the friends and acquaintances invited, 
wandered for a couple of hours, admiring, examining, 
and commenting on all this luxurivus display, and no 
doubt pronouncing the bride a mosi enviable being, and 
the whole affair a most happy one. : 

/ Meanwhile in an adjcining room, a massively fitted 
up library, sat the Notaire (the same identical Notcire, 
we have all seen some time or other in any, French vaw- 
deville and comedy), with the marriage contract, the 








object of the evening’s reunion, before him, passing the 
pea from one gloved hand to another, sparkling with 
gems, the one important fact of the evening, though per- 
haps the least regarded, being the signature to be affixed 
to this document. As a matter of pride, the family on 
such occasions invite the highest and most distinguished 
persons among their circle of acquaintances to perform 
this act, and many of the best known names in France 
were collected together in the Hotel Castellane on the 
evening in question for this purpose. 

Great excitement and curiosity prevail in private 
circles here on the subject of three representations got 
up forcharitable purposes by Mme. Tascher de ia Pagerie, 
to be given at the hotel of the Countess de Meyendorff. 
These are to consist of a series of tableaux vivants, the 
subjects taken from some of the best-known works of 
great artists. Most of the leading beauties of the day, 
foreign as well as French, are to take part in these tab- 
leaux, which are being got up with the greatest care and 
minute attention to all the details of the originals. The 
first of these soirées takes place this evening, and it is 
said that nearly as many tickets of admission have been 
already refused as the saloons of the hotel are capable 
of admitting. The rush forthe secoad soirée may there- 
fore be expected to be tremendous. 

The Prince Imperial, now seven yeurs old, is a fine 
boy, bearing a marked resemblance to Sis mother about 
the lower part of his face, of which the upper portion, 
however, is broad, and cast more in the Napoleonic 
type. He was dressed in a black suit of knickerbockers 
of rather a sombre aspect, with a smal! straw hat edged 
with blue, and a knot of the same colored ribbon. The 
Empress, whose toilettes are universally allowed to be 
unrivalled for good taste and elegance, was draped in a 
bright blue silk dress, made exceedingly ample and 
sweeping out at the back into a half train; the only 
trimming consisted in five rows of white taffetas at the 
lower part of the skirt, which was also repeated on the 
basquines of the body, and edged the round cape, or 
collet, worn loosely over the shoulders, and which was 
of the same color and material as the robe. A blue 
bonnet made of crape, and unrelieved by flowers or 
feathers, completed her costume. But I should not say 
completed, for it was evident the most novel and impor- 
tantitem, not only in the fair wearer’s, but in her at- 
tendant ladies’ eyes, was the natty, zephyr-like parasol, 
carried in the Empress Eugenie’s hand, and which, 
composed entirely of white marabout feathers, looked as 
if every puff of wind would blow it away and dissolve 
it into air. 

One day, in a trial for petty larceny before the Tri- 
bunal Correctionnel of Paris, a handsome young lady, 
smartly and stylishly dressed, was called upon toappear 
as a witness. The presiding Judge asked her for her 
name, and then put the usual question concerning her 
profession. “I faint,’’ answered Madame, in her weak- 
est though most silvery tone. The gallant votary of 
Themis told an officer of the court to bring her a chair, 
and allowed her sufficient time for recovering. Then, 
* Be not afraid, Madame,”’ said he: ‘and please to tell 
me, before you are sworn, what is your profession.” 
“TI faint,” again bashfully whispered the pretty witness, 
in a scarcely audible voice. This time the vice-president 
sent for a glass of water. The interesting dame sipped 
it slowly, then, bowing gracefully to the Judge, she 
looked at him, seemingly waiting for further questions. 
And again she was required to state her profession. 
Wondering and thoroughly amazed, she replied, “‘ But, 
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Monsieur le President, I had all ready twice the honor 
to tell you that my profession is to faint.” “To faint!” 
exclaimed the Bench, with one voice. ‘Can that ever 
be a profession ?”” Madame answered in the affirmative, 
and explained that she earned a livelihood, and not a 
despicable one either, by sitting every evening, in a 
most fashionable dress, in a prominent balcony-stall at 
the Théater de la Porte Saint Martin, and appropriately 
fainting away, out of sheer emotion, at the tragical 
moment pointed out beforehand by the author of the 
play. Sheadded that her services were highly valuable, 
and that the manager had never had to complain of the 
impressive manner in which she, for one, performed her 
part. 





Aut the old residents at Saratoga, and nota few of the 
visitors, know Tom Cammel, a genuine son of Africa, 
who possesses in a large degree all the peculiarities ef 
his race, including a strong vein of wit and a hearty 
love of the bottle. On one occasion Tom was hired by 
a gentleman residing in the environs to take off some 
dead branches from the trees on his lawn. Tom had 
been imbibing a little, and went to work accordingly ; 
coolly seating himself on the outermost end of a large 
limb, and sawing away vigorously at the portion next 
the trunk. By and by down came limb, Tom, and all, 
tumblingincompany. Some persons near by, on seeing 
the fall, ran to the aid of the sable functionary. Tom's 
first remark was— 

“Ts dar any lawyer ’mong dese gemmen! ‘Cos if 
dar is, dis niggar wants to make his will.” 

That Tom not only survived, but recovered his bodily 
and mental powers may be inferred from the following, 
which took place a few months after his fall. It wason 
one of those excessively warm days of the past summer 
that Lawyer B. met Tom in the street. Noweverybody 
has a word for Tom, and the latter is never backward in 
replying. 

“Terribly hot weather this! 
‘How do you stand it, Tom?” 

“Oh, massa,” said Tom, stepping one side, taking off 
his hat and making a low bow, ‘‘don’t speak a word 
*bout it. I’se most as brack as a nigger myself, al- 
ready.” 


” 


said the gentleman. 





T. B. Peterson & Brorners, Publishers of this city, 
have issued a catalogue of the works they have pub- 
lished. We advise all who want good, and at the same 
time cheap reading to send for a catalogue. 





Matca Manvractore.—So extensive a branch of in- 
dustry is match manufacture, that in London alone one 
saw-mill is pretty nearly always at work in cutting ap 
large timbers into splints, 5,000,000,000 of matches yearly 
being produced in the metropolis. The cases for the 
matches imported by one of the merchants weighed 400 
tons annually. The greatest seat of match-making is, 
however, located in Austria. The principal makers 
were well representéd in the late Exhibition; but the 
scale on which their works are carried on almost defies 
belief. M. Pollak at Vienna, and M. Furth in Bohemia, 
employ together about 6,000 persons, producing the 
amazing number of 44,800,000,000 matches annually. 
The low price at which they are produced is equally 
startling. M. Furth sells boxes, each containing eighty 
matches, at one penny per dozen. M. Harris, of Suhl, 
sells 1,400 splints for a farthing; and De Majo, of Mora- 
via, sells a case of fifty boxes, each containing 100 luci- 
fers, for fourpence. 





Looxina over “Godey” for March, 1862, and in the 
“ Arm-Chair,”’ I saw a notice, asking some of your sub- 
seribers for a receipt for “skeleton flowerg or leaves.” 
Though I am not a subscriber, I am partial to your 
Book, and get it often, therefore I take the liberty of giv- 
ing you a receipt which I think very good for skeletons. 

The leaves or flowers are to be placed in a small 
quantity of water until they are completely decomposed. 
(Warm weather is to be preferred.) They are then to be 
taken out of the water and laid on a marble slab or flat 
surface. Clean water is then gently povred in a small 
stream over them, and thus the decayed particles are 
washed away, leaving behind only a series of woody 
fibres, or sap vessels, which constitute a beautiful met 
work, particularly in small leaves. This operation 
being performed, they should be placed in the sun, and 
when dry, may be fixed with glue on a background of 
black velvet and placed in a glazed frame or glass case, 
as taste may direct ; a beginner should commence the ex> 
periments with the largest leayes, as with them failure 
is less likely than with more delicate ones. 

Mrs. Eurorr. 


A STATISTICIAN has been calculating the chances of 
widowers of getting married as compared with those of 
bachelors. It appears that according to marriage regie- 
trations the chances are three times greater of widowers 
bet ween the ages of twenty-five and thirty getting mar- 
ried than thoxe of bachelors; five times greater between 
the ages of thirty and forty-five, and eleven times after 
the age of sixty: The chances, it would appear, of bach- 
elors getting married, rapidly diminish after the age of 
thirty. 

Music Recetvrp from Horace Waters, 481 Broadway, 
New York, and 0. Ditson & Co., 277 Washington Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts :— 

A collection of songs, quartettes, by J. Dayton, Leader 
of Band First Conn. Artillery. 

Morning Dreams, a collection of popular songs, with 
brilliant variations for the piano-forte, by Mrs. Park- 
harst. 

Foster’s Melodies, among which are, ‘‘ When this War 
is Ended,” ‘‘ There’s Plenty of Fish in the Sea.” 

We find two sentences which may comfort some of the 
homely women. 

‘*A woman,” says one, “can only be beautiful in one 
style, she may be charming in a thousand.” 

‘““A woman,” says the other, ‘may lose her beauty 
with her youth ; her thousand superior charms she may 
retain to old age.” 





Dear Sie: Please ask some of your correspondents 

for a receipt for cleaning lace veils, and oblige a 
SUBSCRIBER. 

How To Coton tHe PHotroarars.—Messrs. J. E. Tr- 
ton & Co., Boston, have just published a little manual 
on the art of painting the photograph, which is for sale 
at the bookstores, or will be sent by them, post-paid, 
for 10 cents. 

The same publishers are about publishing a capital 
story for the boys, by the author of ‘‘ Father Bright- 
hopes.”’ It is to be called ‘‘The Drummer Boy,” and is 
a true historical account of ‘‘ The Burnside Expedition.” 
It will be illustrated by F. 0. C. Darley, and issued in 
the Messrs. Tilton’s well-known attractive style. 
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We believe that all ladies take an interest in dress, 
and to cater for that taste we give the following deserip- 
tion that they may see how the ladies on the other side 
of the water adorn their persons. The occasion was 
her Majesty’s Drawing-Room Reception. 

Duchess of Northumberiand.—Train of blue Ottoman, 
lined with white glace, and trimmed with point lace 
and blue velvet; stomacher of maguificest diamonds; 
dress of poult de soie, trimmed with velvet and point 
lace, Headdress, feathers, point lappets, and diamond 
tiara. 

Duchess of Buceleugh.—Train of green gothic moire, 
lined with glace, and trimmed with thullea:d Brussels 
lace; skirt of green poult de soie, trimmed with thulle 
and Brussels lace. Headdress, feathers, lace lappets, 
and tiara of magnificent diamonds; necklace, etc., of 
diamonds. 

Duchess of Roxburghe.—Train of green satin, lined 
with white glace, and trimmed with Brussels lace; dress 
of green and white thulle over glace, trimmed with Arum 
lilies. Headdress, feathers, aud lappets; ornaments, 
emeralds, and diamonds. 

Marchioness of Huntly.—Train of gray poult de soie, 
lined, with white, and trimmed with B:ussels lace; 
dress of gray thulle over glace, trimmed with Brussels 
lace and white Bengal roses. Headdress, feathers, and 
lappets ; ornaments, diamonds. 

Countess Constance Grosvenor —Train of white satin, 
trimmed with a trellis-work ef blue velvet and bunches 
of chestnut blossom ; dress of white thulle over glace 
trimmed with blue velvet and blonde. Headdress, fea- 
thers, thulle veil, and diamond ornaments. 

Countess of Ashburnham.—Train of black poult de 
soie, trimmed with thulle; dress of black silk, trimmed 
with thulle and white roses. Headdress, feathers, and 
thulle veil jet ornaments. 

Countess of Bradford.—Train of green gothic moire, 
lined with white glace, and bordered with point lace 
and plaiting of green velvet; dress of green crape over 

lace, trimmed with point lace and velvet bows. Head- 

ress, feathers, and lace lappets ; ornaments, diamonds, 

Countese of Zetland.—Train of violet poult de soie, 
trimmed with poivt lace and violet velvet rosettes ; 
dress of white erystallise, trimmed with point lace and 
violet velvet. Headdress, feathers and point lace lap- 
pets ; ornaments, diamonds. 

Countess of Gainsborough.—Train of biack silk, 
trimmed with thulle and sites: dress of black thulle 
over silk, trimmed with bows of white terry velvet and 
biack lace. Headdress, feathers, and lappets; orna- 
ments, sapphires, and diamonds. 

Countess of Dalkeith.—Train of white and silver moire, 
lined with blue glace, and trimmed with blue and sil- 
ver; skirt of blue thalle over glace, trimmed with 
magnificent Brussels lace. Headdress, feathers, and 
silver veil; ornaments tarquoises, and diamonds 

Countess of Rothes.—Train of rich white poult de soie, 
lined with glace, and trimmed with Brussels lace and 
bands of satin; skirt of white satin, with flounces of 
Brussels lace, ornamented with bonquets of cerise rose- 
buds and jasmine. Headdress, feathers, and Brussels 
lace lappets ; ornaments, diamonds, and pearls. 

Countess of Kinnoull.—Train and corsage of richest 
maize poult de soie glace, lined with glace, and richly 
trimmed with black Brussels lace and rnches: petti- 
coat of same glace, trimmed with Black Brussels lace, 
bouillons of thulle illusion, and ruches. Headdress, 
black lace lappets, feathers, and maize roses, with mag- 
nificent ruses. 

Countess of Bandon.—Costume de cour, composed of 
a magnificent brocaded moire, lined with white glace, 
and trimmed with bouillons of thulle and lace; white 
— de soie petticoat, with handsome lace flounces 

ooped with ferns. Headdress, splendid tiara of dia- 
monds, plume, and lappets. 

Countess af Yarborough.—Train of white crystallise 
silk, lined with poult de soie bianc, trimmed with rich 
Brussels lace and blue velvet leaves ; corsage to corre- 
spond, ornamented with diamonds; jupe of white glace 
silk, covered with thulle and a tunic of Bruxelle de 
dentelle, trimmed with festoons of blue velvet leaves. 
Parure of diamonds, and ostrich plume. 

Countess of Lichfield.—Train aud corsage of black gros 
d'Afrique, lined with black satin, trimmed with ruches 
of satin and silver braid; og of black satin, covered 
wth volants of thulle, with trimmed tunic en tablier, 
ornamented with bouquets of epis d’argent and black 
— Tiara of diamonds, ostrich plume and silver 
veil. 

Countese Cawdor.—Train of rich black moire antique, 





lined with black taffetas, trimmed with white glace, 
covered with b ack guipure lace; corsage drapee ; ju 
of black taifetas, covered with volants of black thulle de 
Lyous; tuni¢ of guipure lace, ornamented with neuds 
de satin, and beuquets of white lilac and black velvet 
leaves. Tiara aud necklace of diamonds, ostrich plumes, 
and lace lappets. 

Countess of Tankerville.—Train of superb black crys- 
tallise silk, lined with black satin, ornamented with 
bouffants de thulle attacher par des etoilles de jais; cor- 
sage studded with diamonds; jupe of black satin, cov- 
ered with bouffants de thulle, with tunic relieve par 
des etoilles de jais. Parure of diamonds, ostrich plume, 
and thulle veil 

Countess of Durham.—Train and petticoat of prim- 
rose glace, ornamented with thulle bouillons and rich 
Brusseis lace, festooned with blue convolvulus and 
brown grass. Headdress, plumes, lappets, and blue 
convolvulus ; ornaments, diamonds. 

Countess of Fife.—Train and bodice of green glace, 
lined with white glace, and trimmed with thulle ; petti- 
coat of green glace, with guipure lace tunic, ornamented 
with rice flowers. Headdress, feathers, lappets; orna- 
ments, diamonds. 

Francess Countess Waldegrave.—A train of the richest 
white velours royal, lived with pink taffetas, very 2le- 
gantly trimmed with pink aud Brussels lace, bouquet 
of moss roses and ivy, corsage princess to correspond, 
with lace and diamonds; skirts of white and pink taffe- 
tas, covered with magnificent Brussels point lace, ounce, 
and bouquet of moss roses andivy. Coiffuré of ostrich 
feathers, lace lappets, and diamonds; parure of diamonds 
aud pearls. 

Viscountess Palmerston.—Train of violet crystallise, 
lined with white glace and trimmed with black lace and 
Brussels, dress of violet crape over glace, trimmed with 
black and white lace. Headdress, feathers, and lace 
lappets; ornaments, diamouds. 

Viscountess Combermere.—Dress of white moire, 
trimmed with borders of gold moire ; tunic of gold moire, 
covered with white thulle, looped all round with white 
and gold cord and tassels; train of white moire trimmed 
with bouillons of thulle and gold Indian embroidery, 
fastened on the shoulders with diamonds. Headdress, 
feathers, lappets, and diamonds, 


Tue Crepir System.—A beautiful girl stepped into a 
shop to buy a pair of mitts. 

“How much are they?” 

“Why,” said the gallant but imprudent clerk, lost in 
gazing upon her sparkling eyes and ruby lips, “you 
shall have them for a kiss.” 

** Agreed,” said the young lady, pocketing the mitts, 
and her eyes speaking daggers; ‘and as I see you give 
credit here, charge it on your books, and collect it in the 
best manner you can!” §So saying, she hastily tripped 
out at the door. 

Cnestnut Street FemaLe Seminary, English and 
French Boarding and Day School.—The twenty-seventh 
annual session will open Wednesday, September 9th. 
Particulars from circulars. Address Miss Bouney, or 
Miss Dillaye, 1615 Chestnut Street, Philadel) phia. 

Messrs. J. E. Trrtox & Co., Boston, have for sale all 
materials for the different styles of Painting and Draw- 
ing taught in their book, Ant Recreations. They will 
send a price list, if requested, and answer necessary 
questions, and will send, post paid, the book for $2 00. 
It teaches Pencil and Crayon Drawing, Oil Painting of 
every kind, Wax-work, Leather-work, Water Color 
Painting, and hundreds of fancy kinds of drawing, 
painting, etc. etc. 

A Lapy that would please herself in marrying, was 
warned that her intended, although a good sort of man, 
was very singular. ‘“ Well,” replied the lady, “‘if he is 
very much unlike other men, he is much more likely to 
make a good husband.” 
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JUVENILE DEPARTMENT. 





CHARADES IN TABLEAUX. 
NEWS-BOY. 


TABLEAU I.—NEWS- 


Te scene represents the kitchen of a farm-house. In 
the centre of the stage is a large old-fashioned chair, in 
which is seated an old man, in the naval or military 
costume of 1812. (Borrow somebody’s heirlooms) To 
his left is a table, upon which stands a jug of ale anda 
plate of apples. The old man’s left arm rests upon the 
table, his hand upto his ear to help his hearing; his 
right-hand rests upon a cane held between his knees, 
aod his whole attitude is one of listening. To his right, 
in foreground, is seated a little boy reading from a news- 
paper. To the left, in front of the table, stands a little 
girl, her hands clasped together, looking intently at the 
reader; leaning over the old man, one hand on the back 
of his chair, one on the table, is a young girl, whose 
face is anxious, and attitude one of painful attention. 
Against the wall, above her head, hangs the portrait of 
a soldier. 


TABLEAU II.—BOY. 

The scene represents a schoolroom, with an open door 
to the left of background. In the centre of stage is the 
schoolmaster’s desk, and one of the boys is seated on the 
stool behind it, holding up arualer in laughing menace. 
Part of the boys are ranged in front of the desk for reci- 
tation ; and one pvor fellow, with his face tied up, is 
seated on a stool by the master's desk, studying. Inthe 
centre of foreground is a timid-looking boy—the new 
boy—who with folded hands and frightened face, is 
being victimized. A group of boys are around him. 
One is inking a fierce moustache on his upper lip: an- 
other puts a fool’s-cap on his head; a third has taken 
his cap, and is putting a tall feather into it; a fourth is 
stealing the luncheon out of his satchel; a fifth draws a 
caricature of him on a slate; a sixth points his finger 
and laughs at him, while a seventh, kneeling, is turning 
his toes in. Through the open door in the background, 
the schoolmaster is seen conversing with the new boy’s 
mother, who is paying him some money, while the 
little sister peeps roand the door-posts to see the school- 
room. 

TABLEAU III.—NEWS-BOY. 

Only one figure is required for this scene. A boy in 
the ragged dress of a newsboy, with a shabby cap, and 
toes peeping out of his boots, is seated on the floor in the 
centre of foreground. On the floor beside him area pile 
of papers, and a half eaten apple; in front of him on the 
floor is a pile of pennies, which he is engaged in count- 
ing. A boy in the dark Italian style of beauty, with 
black eyes, dressed in a red shirt, with colored stockings, 
and without any jacket, makes the best effect. 





PHILADELPHIA AGENCY. 


No order attended to unless the cash accompanies it. 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send & 
post-oflice stamp ; and for all articles that are to be sent 
by mail, stamps must be sent to pay return postage. 

Be particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be made 
out of post-marks. 

Mrs. M. a.—Sent box containing wardrobe by Adams’s 
express June 13th. 
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R. T., Jr.—Sent hair ring 18th. 

Miss M. E. C.—Sent dress by Kinsley’s express 18th. 

Mrs. C. W. W.—Sent cloak by Kinsley’s express 18th. 

M. W. W.—Sent hair ring 22d. 

Mrs. R. B.—Seat hair ring 22d. 

Miss E. W.—Sent hair ring 22d. 

Mrs. L. A. C.—Sent hair pin 22d. 

Mrs. C. H. McE.—Sent curl clasps 22d. 

W. G. R.—Sent hair chain 22d. 

A, W. T.—Sent hair ring 22d. 

E. A. H.—Sent silk and braid for vest 23d. 

Mrs. A. W. G.—Sent braiding pattern 27th, 

Mrs. C. W. 8.—Sent hair work 30th. 

K. M. L,—Sent hair cross 30th. 

P E. T.—Sent pattern 30th. 

L. V. F.—Sent pattern 30th. . 

Mrs. P. Caduc.—Sent box containing wardrobe by 
Wells, Fargo, & Co.’s express July lst. 

Mrs. 8. C. A. B.—Sent pattern 3d. 

Mrs. M. 8.—Sent pattern 3d. 

Mrs. E. A. 8.—Sent pattern 3d. 

Mrs. M. M.—Sent pattern, ete. 3d. 

A. C. W.—Sent fluting machine by express 9th. 

R. M. J.—Sent patterns 9th. 

Mrs. 8. C. G.—Sent braiding pattern 10th, 

Mrs E, A.—Sent spectacles 10th. 

Miss L. 8. R.—Good pure soap is very good to clean 
the teeth with. It don’t taste very nice. 

Mrs G@ B. T.—In some of the Episcopal churches also 
the confirmation dress is worn. 

E. B.—Wear it inshort curls all round your bead until 
the hair gets stronger. 

C. H.—We wish we could help you, but the com- 
plaints are so frequent. Borrowers are a nuisance. We 
have rpach and bug exterminators; will not some one 
invent a powder, or something else, that will drive 
borrowers from the house. All who are troubled with 
them will please mark this paragraph with ink marks 
thus ( ), the moment they receive their books, and if 
that don’t stop them, nothing will. 

8. 8S. B. asks for a recipe to reduce her fair proportions. 
She is “too stout,” and bas ‘“‘too much color.”” Nothing 
can be easier. Give up dinners; accept the situation of 
governess in a large family, or lady companion to an 
invalid ; select a mistress warranted “ nagging ;"’ if the 
children be spoilt, so much the better. The recipe is 
infallible. 

J. W. E.—Perfectly proper. 

Miss O. M.—We have repeatedly said that we will 
not mention any remedy for the removal of superfluous 
hair. 





Chemistry for the oung. 


LESSON XXIII.—(Continued.) 

575. Take a length of fine platinum wire long enougn 
to be held conveniently, and bend one end into a very 
small loop. The loop may be regarded as a window- 
frame hereafter to be filled with glasses of different 
colors, 

576. Slightly moisten the loop with the tongue, dip it 
into some powdered silica, and apply the strongest 
blowpipe heat. The silica does not fuse. Mixa portion 
of silica with carbonate of soda (about three times its 
own bulk), and a little borax; dip the moistened loop 
into it, and apply the strongest point of blowpipe fama. 
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Remark now with what extreme facility the whole 
coheres into a glass; but the glass is transparent and 
colorless. Do not fail to observe during this operation 
the evolution of bubbles from the fused mixture. The 
bubbles are of carbonic aeid, liberated from the carbonate 
of soda by means of the silica, or silicic acid, which 
takes its place. Also, do not fail to observe the yellow 
tinge imparted to the blowpipe flame, in consequence of 
the presence of soda-salts (borax aud carbonate of soda). 
Our glass is colorless; and remember that only calci- 
genous metals, as a rule, are able to color glass. At 
present, we have none of these in our bead. 


77. Fuse the bead in its platinum loop, and, when 
fused, dip it into a few particles of iron rust; then melt 
all together in the hottest or reducing portion of the 
blowpipe flame. Remark that no longer have we a 
colorless but a colored glass; and the color very much 
resembles that of which the so called black bottles are 
made. Try now the effect of the external or oxidizing 
flame, and observe how the former blackish-green tinge 
verges toward yellow and red, owing to the formatiou 
of red or peroxide (rust). Repeat the latter portion of 
the experiment, with the addition of a very minute bit 
of nitre to the bead, and remark the increase of redness 
or peroxidation. Iron is the only metal which behaves 
in this way ; and by these characteristics may it always 
be known. 

578. Strike the loop with a hammer, break the glass, 
and make in the empty loop a bead of molted borax. 
The bead is colorless. Dip it when hot into just one 
small particle of copper (got by filing or scraping a 
penny, forexample). Heat the mixture in the oxidizing 
or outside cone, and observe the blue tinge. Now heat 
it in the inner flame, and observe how the blue tends 
towards red. The change, however, may be more readily 
effected by adding to the cupreous bead the minutest por- 
tion of tin-foil. This appearance is characteristic of 
copper. 

579. Repeat the experiment with some compound of 
manganese, say black oxide, which is the most common 
ore of the metal. In the outer flame, a violet tinge 
results ; in the inner flame, the bead becomes colorless, 
especially if tin, as in the last experiment, be added. 

580. Gold, although it yield such an exquisite ruby 
color to glass, cannot be got, at least practically, to 
yield the same color in blowpipe operations. The chief 
blowpipe information derivable for this metal consists 
in obtaining it on charcoal ina metallic state; a similar 
remark applies to silver. 

581. Take a little red lead (oxide of lead) ; mix it with 
borax and powdered charcoal, and a little tallow oil, or 
spermaceti from the candle; apply the reducing flame, 
and observe the metallie lead. 

582. We shall conelude these few remarks on analysis 
by the dry or igneous way, by sketching out the pro- 
cess by which an ore of gold, silver, iron, copper, and 
silica—the usual constituents of gold quartz—may be 
worked. Premising, however, that hitherto the process 
of amalgamation has been more generally followed in 
the obtaining of gold than the process of smelting. 

583. Into a Wedgewood mortar—or still better, one of 
agate, if you have one—put a few grains of silica, 7. ¢., 
powdered flint, add about three square inches of gold 
teaf, a spangle of copper and of iron, and about one 
equare inch of silver leaf; rub all well together. Now 
we may suppose this mixture to be auriferous quartz in 
powder, and the problem given of removing- the silver 
and gold. How are we to de it? Firstly, the process 





of amalgamation will answer, and possibly it may be 
the best. Suppose, however, we have no mercury, nor 
can obtain any. Suppose the moist plan, for some 
reason, ineligible—how are we to get out the silver and 
gold? Inthe first place, it is evident, we must reduce 
the compound by fusion to a liquid state: we must use 
afiux. What shallitbe? Why, supposing expense to 
be no object, we have already proved that carbonate of 
soda, or still better, a mixture of this with borax, is an 
admirable flux for silica. Another consideration now 
arises—the precious metals being in exceedingly small 
quantity, will, when fused, be difficult to collect; hence, 
they must be diluted. Lead is an excellent diluent for 
gold and silver; combining with these metals, when all 
ere fused in contact, no less readily than quicksilver in 
the cold. Shall we use metallic lead for this purpose? 
We might, but red lead (oxide of lead) evidently admits 
of more ready incorporation, and the lead which it 
yields is pura; we will use red lead, therefore. But to 
our flux we must now add charcoal to assist in the re- 
moval of oxygen from red lead. Therefore, our mixture 
will be composed of gold, silver, iron, copper, silica, 
and lead, and charcoal; to which we will add oil or 
tallow, sufficient to make the whole coherent, and pro- 
ceed as directed before. The resulting metallic globule, 
which will be more or less perfect according as you are 
more or less expert, will contain the whole of the 
metals, in combination with lead. From the mixture, 
all, except gold and silver, are separable by cupellation, 
and gold and silver must be separated by the moist 
processes already enumerated. 

584. In coneluding these remarks, we will add that 
the quantities, and the nature of the fluxes used, are a 
matter of judgment. As to quantity, the “rule of 
thumb,” as it is vulgarly called, is alone brought into 
requisition. To use the blowpipe well requires great 
tact and experience ; but the portability, the almost uni- 
versal applicability, the power of this elegant little in- 
strument, fully recompense the chemist for the time he 
must expend in order to become an adept at its use. 





— Fushiows. 





NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


Havine had frequent applications for the purchase of 
jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a distance, the 
Editress of the Fashion Department will hereafter execute 
commissions for any who may desire it, with the charge of 
a small percentage for the time and research required. 
Spring and autumn bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, 
envelops, hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, man- 
tillas, and mantelets, will be chosen with a view to econo- 
my, as well as taste; and boxes or packages forwarded 
by express to any part of the country. For the last, 
distinct directions must be given. 

Orders, accompanied by checks for the proposed expen- 
diture, to be addressed to the care of L. A. Godey, Esq. 

No order will be attended to unless the money is first 
received. Neither the Editor ror Publisher will be accownt- 
able for losses that may occur in remitting. 

The Publisher of the Lady’s Book has no interest in 
this department, and knows nothing of the transactions ; 
and whether the person sending the order is or is not a 
subscriber to the Lady’s Book, the Fashion editor does 
not know. 

Instructions to be as minute as is possible, accompanied 
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by a note of the height, complexion, and general style of 
the person, on which much depends in choice. Dress 
goods from Evans & Co.’s; mourning goods from Besson 
& Son; cloaks, mantillas, or talmas, from Brodie’s, 51 
anal Street, New York ; bonnets from the most celebrated 
establishments; jewelry from Wriggens & Warden, or 
Caldwell’s, Philadelphia. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail here 
govern the purchase; therefore, no articles will be taken 
back. When the goods are sent, the transaction must be 
considered final. 

DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE FOR 

SEPTEMBER. 


BALL PLATB. 


Fig. 1.—White cr*pé dress, over white silk, with six 
waved puffings on the edge of the skirt, separated by 
thick ruchings of pink silk. Down each breadth of the 
skirt is a graduated piece of white silk trimmed with 
pink silk ruchings, sewed on in waves, with sprays of 
roses caught between the waves. The corsage is plain, 
with a long point both back and front, and trimmed 
with roses and pink ruchings. The hair is rolled and 
heavily braided. The coiffure is of tufts of roses caught 
on to branches of the wood twined to form the wreath, 

Fig. 2.—Pearl-colored silk dress, trimmed with one 
deep flounce laid in very heavy box plaits, with three 
rows of black trimming lace passing over them. The 
eorsage is straight round the waist, and finished by a 
black lace sash fastened at the back by loops and long 
euds. The corsage is in folds, in the Sevigné style, and 
trimmed with black lace. The coiffare is composed of 
tufts ofivy, with berries. 

Fig. 3.—Plain white glacé silk dress, with corsage 
pointed both back and front. The bretelies cross at the 
back, and are finished with long streamers, the same as 
in front. They are of pink silk, richly embroidered and 
trimmed with a narrow fluted pink ribbon. The edge 
of the skirt is cut in shallow waves, and finished with a 
quilling of pink silk. Linked rings ornament the skirt 
at the distance of every half yard. The coiffure is of 
pink velvet and ostrich feathers. 

Fig. 4.—White silk dress, with five narrow flounces 
pinked on the edge. The clouk is of crimson velvet, 
elegantly embroidered and trimmed with black. The 
coiffure is of cherries, with their foliage. 

Fig. 5.—Light amber-colored satin dress, finished at 
the edge of the skirt by a narrow black lace flounce, and 
having cordons of black lace leaves down each breadth. 
The coiffure and mantle are in one, being the Spanish 
capuchon. It is trimmed with a black and white lace 
ruching in the coronet style, and tufts of carnations at 
the side. The ends can fall in the mantilla style, as 
represented in our plate, or they can be carried to the 
back and fall as a black lace sash. 


LATEST STYLE OF RIDING-DRESSES. 
(See engravings, pages 208, 209.) 

We present our readers with two views of a novel 
and stylish riding habit. It is made of black cloth, 
trimmed with a fluted worsted braid and large gilt but- 
tons. The sleeves are close, and made with a ganatlet 
caff. The habit is made with revers, and very short in 
the waist, in order to show the white cashmere vest 
trimmed with a finting ofthe same. A black velvet belt 
encircles the waist, and is fastened in front by a large 
gilt buckle. The cravat is of scarlet velvet, worn over 





a standing linencollar. The hat is of black felt, trimmed 
with a black feather and a scarlet bow. The hair is 
caught up in an invisible net, the exact shade of the 
hair. 


LATEST STYLE OF BONNETS. 
(See engravings, page 216.) 

Fig. 1.—Fancy cuir-colored hat, made of cactus braid. 
It is trimmed with black velvet and field i@vers, and 
has a very deep fall of black lace over the brim. 

Fig. 2.—Fancy hat of white chip, bound with black 
velvet and trimmed with velvet, plaid ribbon, and a 
black feather. This hat also has a deep fall of black 
lace. 

Fig. 3.—A lavender silk drawn bonnet, with black 
lace fall over the curtain. The bounet is of the Marie 
Stuart shape, and has a fall of black lace drooping over 
the front. The trimming, both inside and out, consists 
of black velvet and Magenta roses. 

Fig. 4.—Cuir-colored diamond chip bonnet, with a 
silk cape of the exact shade. The outside trimming is 
of cuir-colored flowers, of*a darker shade than the bon- 
net. Inside are pink roses, black velvet, and blonde 
lace. 


CHITCHAT UPON NEW YORK AND PHILADEL- 
PHIA FASHIONS FOR SEPTEMBER. 


Ocr readers must not expect to find in our present 
Chat any very great novelties, as we are in the dead 
season of invention. Too late for summer and too early 
for fall fashions. It is impossible for us to predict with 
much accuracy what fashions will be adopted or re- 
jected, as the public, and especially the feminine pub- 
lic, is so very capricious. 

In our last number we spoke of the Yak lace, as a 
novelty lately introduced in Paris. The oddity of the 
name excited our curiosity. As we have been enlight- 
ened as to its origin, we share our knowledge with our 
readers, supposing that they feel as curious on the sub- 
ject as ourselves, 

The lace is made from the heavy fringes of hair taken 
from the sides of the Yak, or Grunting Ox of Thibet; so 
called from the peculiar noise it makes, which is said to 
be like the grunt of a pig. The white bushy tail of the 
Yak is in great request, we are told, for various purposes, 
and forms quite an extensive article of commerce. Dyed 
red it is formed into those curious tufts which decorate 
the caps of the Chinese, and is used in India as a fiy 
flapper, under the name of Chourie. ; 

We have seen mantles made of this lace in the prin- 
cipal shops of New York and Philadelphia. Though a 
woollen lace, it resembles Chantilly, and is most beauti- 
fully fins. We think these mantles, though quite ex- 
pensive, promise to be a favorite wrap. 

White cashmere shawls and talmas, richly trimmed 
with guipure lace, and ornamented with leaves, palms, 
and medallions of lace, are among the richest styles to 
be found at our French modistes. 

Many black silk wraps are ornamented with large 
metal buttons, but we prefer those trimmed with black 
buttons and chenille fringe. 

Scarlet and blue cloaks continue the rage, and will be 
fashionable throughout the fall. Some of the prettiest 
we have seen were from the establishment of Brodie, of 
Canal Street. The very elegant onesare of a fine scarlet 
cloth, with hoods lined with a quilted white silk om 7% 
satin. For children, however, we think flannel quite as 
pretty and much less ‘expensive, 
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Another pretty fall wrap is a checked black and white 
circle, with scarlet lined hood and trimmings of scarlet. 

Uniformity of color is one of the principal character- 
istics of a fashionable toilet at the present day. In Paris, 
ladies adopt one color for bonnet, mantle, dress, gloves, 
boots, and parasol. Frequently, also, the petticoat is of 
the same color. 

As the dress for the street is generally looped up, it is 
necessary that the jupon should be prettily ornamented. 
Buff, nankeen, gray, and violet are some of the favorite 
colors, and jean and reps favorite materials, both it is 
said washing well. With us the black and white 
striped petticoats, with a brilliant bordering, are very 
fashionable for travelling and ordinary wear. 

Our correspondent tells us that, in Paris, white petti- 
coats are only worn with thin dresses, In this country 
it is different, for no matter how elegant the material or 
decorations of a colored skirt, it is not considered suit- 
able for a nice dress. The newest white skirts are braided 
with a black worsted braid. Thereis a deep hem round 
the edge, and above it the braiding design is carried up 
in pyramidal designs. Another style is to have a nar- 
row ruffle on the edge of the skirt, trimmed and sewed 
on with a black braid. The ruffle should be fluted, and 
the effect is very pretty. 

Very little fulness is worn round the hips. Crinoline 
is worn small, and both dress skirts and petticoats 
should be slightly gored. 

A new skirt, christened the “ Princess of Wales,” is 
made plain in front like an apron; a flounce, which 
commences at the sides, is fulled-on round the back, and 
a second flounce, quite on the edge, forms a train, and 
holds out the dress. This is said to be an excellent con- 
trivance and already adopted by the Empress. 

A new style for silk dresses is to have the front 
breadth of a different color. For instance, a white silk 
crossed with black threads, has a front breadth of sea- 
green silk, sloped in the tablier style, and edged with 
flutings of woollen lace aud ribbons. Instead of the 
corsage buttoning up in the usual style, the latest mode 
is to button it from the right side to the left shoulder. 
This is novel and pretty. 


Princess cloth may be noticed among the new fabrics 
of the fall season, which will undoubtedly be regarded 
with favor. The original color is silver gray, a favorite 
shade with the Princess Alexandra. It is, however, 
made in all the new and fashionable colors. 


A very beautiful dress of this material was made re- 
cently by Mme. Demorest, of 473 Broadway, whose dis- 
tinguished taste. we have occasion so often to mention. 
The color of the material was the very lightest gray. 
The skirt was made en traine, and trimmed with bands 
of velvet set on in a waved border, several inches from 
the bottom, and extending up in a sort of pyramidal 
fashion upon each breadth. The velvet bands were one 
half inch wide, and edged with a narrow guipure lace. 
A trimming to match extended up the high body, which 
was deeply pointed in front. At the back was a small 
basque, formed of three pointed straps of velvet, the 
eentre one being longer than the others; these were 
hejd together by buttons, and had a very pretty effect. 
Tike sleeves were @ lu Condé, and trimmed to suit the 
corsage. 

Another rich robe of silver moiré, dotted with black, 
was cut in small scallops all round the bottom of the 

_wkirt, and trimmed with a fluting of velvet. A sash, 
")Smbroidered with jet beads, was tied at the side. The 
eorsage was scalloped down the front, and left suffi- 





ciently open to allow the white muslin, or lace chemi- 
sette, to be visible underneath. Down the front of the 
skirt, and on the corsage, were graduated fans of the ma- 
terial, tied with a black velvet ribbon in bows and ends. 

A novelty brought out by Mme. Demorest is the bonnet 
protector; a covering made of 2 new waterproof mate- 
rial. It is very convenient for travelling, as a protector 
against either dust or rain. 

Suits for travelling are still made of elastic or Spanish 
linen, a new material this season and very serviceable. 

Alpaca will be worn throughout the fall, as it is a 
pretty serviceable material, and susceptible of much 
ornamentation. ‘ 

As some of our readers doubtless are economically in- 
clined, we will describe two dresses which have lately 
come under our notice. One was a violet silk, rather 
short in the skirt, and being slightly spotted in the front 
breadth. The skirt was cut off three inches from the 
edge, and muslin inserted to make it the proper length. 
Over this was a band of black silk, with the edges cut 
in turrets, and finished with a black velvet with a 
whitaedge. A tablier of black silk halfa yard wide at 
the bottom, gradually slored up to the waist, and en- 
larged again to the shoulders. This was also cut in 
turrets, and edged with the velvet. The sleeves were of 
the coat form, and trimmed with epaulettes and cuffs. 

Another dress was of black silk, with three flounces 
on a very narrow skirt. Pointed pieces of black alpaca 
were inserted between each breadth. The wide flounces 
were cut into narrow ones, which were fluted, and 
arranged in pyramids upon the pieces of alapaca. One 
narrow flounce edged the skirt all round, and each 
flounce was headed by a band of cuir-colored braid. 
Thus two quite stylish dresses were made out of compa- 
ratively worthless ones. 

Swiss bodies are still worn, but the greatest novelty 
is the Hussar sash, which describes a point in front, 
and a sort of basque at the back. It is made of two 
colors, and the seams are studded with small round sil- 
ver, steel, or gilt buttons. 

Hair cloth is now woven of different widths and 
colors, intended especially for the facing of dresses. 

A new style of net has been introduced. It is made of 
hair the exact shade of the wearer’s. Itis netted overa 
fine mesh, which makes it almost invisible and very 
durable. 


Elaborate coiffures still continue fashionable; the 
principal styles being skort frizzed curls, crépe ban- 
deaux, and rolls. Many have adopted the ‘Princess 
Alexandra style of hair dressing. The hair is carried 
off the temple 2 l’Impératrice, with two long ringlets 
behind the ear, which fallonthe neck. Thisisa simple 
and pretty style. Another arrangement is to erect three 
rouleaux of hair, one above the other, at each side of the 
head ; to place bows or flowers in the centre, between 
the rouleaux, and then to arrange bows of hair and 
ringlets to fall low at the back. Black lace barbes, 
trimmed with birds or flowers, are very much worn, 
and when well arranged, form a charming coiffure. 

Plaid or Tartan ribbons are coming in fashion, and 
will be much employed both for the trimming of dresses 
and bonnets this fall. 

The change in fashions is nearly always very gradual, 
and this month it is not very decided. In another 
month we shall have fairly entered on the autumn, and 
we shall be able to announce more positively in what 
mould of fashion the grande monde will be cast. 
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THE LESSON ON THE FLAGEOLET. 
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Autumn Srhottisehe. 


COMPOSED AND ARRANGED FOR THE PIANO FOR GODEY’S LADY'S BOOK, 


By GEORGE E. FAWCETT. 


















































AUTUMN SCHOTTISCHE, 








Dress of dark cuir-colored silk, with a fan trimming of black silk on the edge of the skirt, The 

is of black gros grains silk, made to fit the figure, and with coat sleeve. It is richly braided with 

narrow black velvet. The bonnet is of cuir-colored silk, trimmed with black velvet and feathers; the 
inside trimming is pink roses. + 
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Dress of violet poplin, trimmed with black velvet and crochet trimming. The wrap is of black 
eloth, caught up in the Spanish style on the left shoulder, with a very elegant crochet ornament. The 
bonnet is of violet velvet, trimmed with mauve and violet ribbons, and flowers. 
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THE CORDOVAN. 


. Broprg, 51 Canal Street, New York. Drawn by L. T. Votwr, from actual 
articles of costume.) 


[From the establishment of G 
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We know no more beautiful style, especially for a lady of fine figure, than that depicted above, 
made, as the subject from which our picture is taken, in velvet of the finest description, and 
elaborately braided. The same mode is made in cloths, in which it appears to great advantage, 
and, of course, with much less cost. Fitting so accurately, it displays the tournure most beau- 
tifully. 
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LONJUMEAV JACKET. 
(Front and Back view.) 


The jacket is made of gros grains biack silk, bound and trimmed with cuir-colored braid. The vest is of cuir-color silk, braided with black. The cuffs 
are also of cuir-color, braided with black. The tassels may be either of black or cuir-color, as taste may dictate. 











NEW STYLES FOR CORSAGES, 
(Front and Back views.) 


MOUSQUETAIRE BODY. 





This jacket may be of the same material as the skirt, or else of a rich black silk. It can be braided 
with cord, velvet, or braid. The Zouave sleeves are slashed to the elbow, and kept in place by a lacing of 
cords. The vest should be of silk, and of a color to contrast well with the jacket. 


THE DAGMAR JACKET. 





This jacket is made either of lace or muslin, and worn over a Garibaldi waist of some bright colored 
silk. Our engraving represents a jacket woven in shape, but the same style can be very easily made up, 
and will be quite as pretty. 
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FRENCH CORSAGE. 
(See Fashion department.) 
(Front and Back view.) 
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(See description, Work department.) 











FANCY WATCH-CASE. 
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Phis ease is made of scarlet cloth, with applications of black velvet. 
gold-celored silk, and ornamented with jet and gold beads. 


It is richly braided and chain-stitched with 
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BRAIDING PATTERN. 





FANCY APRON, WITH POINTED GIRDLE. 


Made of cuir-olored silk, richly trimmed with different widths of fluted black velvet and black wooilen lace. 
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